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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, 
namely: 





1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 
to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 
Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i. e., by the education and training of laborers to 
work in the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 
to be mindful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done 
easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 
subscribe. 





The subscription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 


by Postal Order, registered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Newspapers have been relaying to us the incredible 
story of the process of “nationalization” of education in 
a number of Central and East- 


THE ROOTS OF ern European countries. The 
SECULARISM pattern is familiar. The gov- 

ernment, imposed from abroad 
after a farcical “election,” becomes suddenly concerned 


about lifting the cultural level of its subject people. The 
schools are seen as effective channels for the transmission 
of “democratic ideals.” Those already under government 
control (and these are few, since secularism in Eastern 
Europe is quite recent) are consigned to the direction of 
specially-trained propagandists. Those maintained by the 
Catholic Church and operated by evangelical 
bodies are next “nationalized,” that is, aggregated to the 
system of the dominant foreign ideology. 


those 


whose foundations go back to the 
reformation have frequently acquiesced in the arrange- 


Church groups 
ment, partly because of their small- 

DANGER TO 

YOUTH 


ness of number, and partly because 
of their lack of certainty about the 
necessity of their continuing to 
operate, at great expense to themselves, as “denomina- 
tional” schools. The Catholic Church knows that the 
youth of a nation shape and pattern its future life. She 
realizes the fullness of her obligation to train these chil- 
dren in religion, morality, and learning. She does not 
give up the contest without a struggle. The schools that 
have been built by the sacrifices of the poor are not to be 
handed over to become instruments of an atheistic system 
that would rob a generation of the knowledge of God and 
His laws. And though it may be obvious that might will 
triumph for a while, Catholic leaders pit themselves val- 
iantly against the evil encroachments of new tyrants. 
Their fate will be death, or 
prisonment. But there is no 


be denied. 


at least disgrace and im- 
alternative. Christ cannot 


The “strong arm of democracy” (sic—one of the 
feats of the secular system is to cloak tyrannical systems 
under spurious names) has not been 


THE hesitant to strike out against Catholic 
PENALTY priests, prelates, even Cardinals. In 
their work of wresting from the 


Church and the people their schools, the Communists have 
not hesitated to stoop to lies and vilification to confuse 
the issue. That pattern is a familiar one to anyone who 
would profit from a brief review of the methods of Hitler, 
It has been used, with some success, against heroic leaders 
like Stepinac.. 





One result is that many American leaders do 1 
appreciate fully what is at stake in the process of “natiop 
of 


Europe. In a country wher 


alization” education 
THE NECESSITY 
OF ALERTNESS 


schooling is, in spite of frer 
zied efforts to the contrar 


from time to time, still a matter in which the rights ¢ 


parents and religious bodies are recognized, the full in 


plications of “nationalization” are not readily seen. Th 


public school system of this country has instilled int 


American youth an appreciation of the ideals of tr 
follow that the Catholi 
school system, self-supported and _ self-maintained, ha 


democracy. But it does not 


lagged in instilling into Catholic youth a love for countr 
that is second only to love for God. 


Public schools will remain true to their democrati: 
tradition as long as our nation remains a democracy, ani 


as long as those who supervise thes 


TRUE IDEALS 
OF FREEDOM 


justice for which democracy stand 


Catholic schools will continue to direct the paths of youth 
toward knowledge of God and country, and will x 


forth for admiration the principles upon which a_natio 


is founded as long as these are conformable to the law 


of God. That is their obligation, and the record show 
that they have been faithful to it. So far, every attack 
against our system has boomeranged upon those wh 
assert that God’s law is not the foundation of the law o 
nations. 


For Catholics who wonder why the Church in Europ 
has been adamant against “nationalization” of its school 
reaping for her members i 


AS THE CHILD 
SO THE MAN 


greater harvest of 
and suffering as a 
thought that state schools ar 
good schools only as long as the state confines itself to it 
proper domain may be sobering. To the credit of thos 
who are instituting modern forms of State absolutisn, 
and specifically Communism, is their appreciation of th 
power of training in the formative years. That is wh 
they must have “nationalization” of all schools if the: 
power is not to wane in a few years. They cannot ns 
the continued existence of free schools in which trut 
may be taught apart from partisan principles. That § 
why they have imprisoned and murdered Catholic leader 
clerical and lay, who would defend the rights of Catholi 
children. 


persecution 


result, th 


The opposition is strong because only the Catholé 
Church realizes the truth of the principle in its fullnes 


schools and teach in them remait 


true to the ideals of freedom an 
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The Lamleth Conference 


By Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 








HIS year will be marked in 
the Anglican Communion by 
a gathering of prelates from 
every part of the British Empire, 


Editor’s Note: 


from many other countries that are 
Anglo-Saxon by culture or tradition, 
and from missionary lands as well. 
In the palace of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Lambeth, these 
Churchmen will assemble to discuss 
policy and trends in their church 
organization. To the Catholic, the 
make-up of the Lambeth Conference 
will be of more than passing interest. 
Included in the prelates who will 
take part in its discussions there will 
be native bishops from India, China 


His will.” 
and Japan, for it has been character- 





The gathering of the Anglican 
Episcopate at Lambeth this month 
calls attention to the widespread 
doctrinal divergencies in this Com- 
munion. The accompanying article 
by Father Dunstan, S.A., given as 
a sermon during the Church Unity 
Octave observance in January at 
Graymoor, tries to point out the 
reason for Anglican cohesion in 
spite of the differing 
held by so many of its leaders 
Father Dunstan took as his text for 
the sermon the words from Heb. 
13, 20-21: “And may the God of 
peace, who brought again from the 
dead the great paster of the sheep, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in the blood 
of the everlasting covenant, fit you 
in all goodness, that you may do 


But as certain as it may be that 
the Anglican communion lacks so 
many of the elements that are glori- 
ously shown forth in the life of the 
Catholic Church, it is equally cer- 
tain that this body retains the 
loyalty of many millions of souls in 
many lands. One often wonders 
about the phenomenon of an insular 
church extended widely in foreign 
often attacked and weak- 
ened, but as often rising again in 
new vigor. A hundred years ago 
Matthew Arnold, one of its 
clergymen, was convinced that An- 
glicanism could not last in the light 
of modern scientific advance. “The 
Church of England, as she now ex- 


viewpoints 
countries, 


own 








istic of Anglicanism in recent gen- 
erations to world-wide 
nature of its mission as the Via Media Church, the com 
promise most effectual between the extremes of evangelical 
Protestantism and “papal” Catholicism. 


stress the 


Just how ineffectual that compromise can be in the 
serious business of bringing men’s souls to Christ we can 
judge by a brief survey of those who make up the episco- 
pate of the Anglican Communion. Many of the Church 
men who will meet at Lambeth will be quite sure that 
they are successors of the Apostles, shepherds set up by 
God to preserve and strengthen the faith of the people. 
Others among them may feel that they are duly appointed 
or elected presiders over the welfare of local autonomous 
churches. One or the other may be sincere in his belief 
that as a bishop he differs little from the presbyters of his 
denomination or even from the ministers of other religious 
bodies. In any case, this whole group together will make 
no claim to legislate for the welfare of the whole Anglican 
Communion, will issue no pronouncements on the faith, 
will apply no universal directives as to moral living. What 
a marked contrast this would be to the attitude and be 
havior of Catholic bishops gathered in solemn council, 
conscious of their special obligations as shepherds ot 
Christ’s flock! The most certain result of this year’s Pan 
Anglican Conference will be to accentuate this 
contrast, and to po once again that Anglicanism as a 


great 


religious system has no central governing body, no uni 
versally-subscribed-to dogmatic norms, no 
guidance as to Christian living. 


authoritative 





ists, no human power can save.” In 
the eighteenth century the revivalists 
could point with scorn to the lethargy and quiescence of 
the national Establishment in England. A century before 
Cromwell and his Puritans thought they had permanently 
extinguished both prelacy and the sacramental system, 
replacing them by Presbyterianism. And yet the Church 
of England goes on, and what it loses in prestige in one 
continent it seems to gain in yet another. There are today 
millions of believers ascribed to it on every continent, 
and it is the one non-Catholic body that can summon its 
adherents to public manifestations of their loyalties on 
frequent occasions and in great numbers. 

Whence this strength of Anglicanism? Whence its mis- 
sionary appeal? Whence its capability to hold to itself per- 
sons of varying beliefs and schools, ranging all ‘the way 
from near-Catholicism to polite skepticism? The answer 
may possibly lie in the fact that the Church of England 
and its afhliated bodies have retained a liturgical synthesis, 
which, though bare and mutilated in comparison to Catho- 
lic liturgical worship, emphasizes the unity of the faithful 
with Christ the Head. Whatever may have been the inten- 
tion of the * and it might very well have been 
that they intended to mislead the ordinary rank and file 
and the people of England—the Book of Common Prayer 
which they devised from the Breviary, Ritual and Pontifi- 
cal, preserved the Catholic idea of corporate prayer. Even 
though Anglicans differ from one another in many ways, 


reformers” 


one thing to which all but a few of them are devoted is the 
majestic arrangement of prayers to which they are con- 
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ditioned by long years of familiarity. And while it is 
tempting to point to the chaos that exists among Anglican 
schools of thought, we would do well to give proper credit 
to this fact of loyalty to a liturgical principle that has 
bound together and for so long a time a Church that 
claims to be distinct and different from other churches of 
the “reformation.” 

In mentioning the names of a few of the many who 
have been nurtured in Anglicanism, and who from their 
association with the liturgical spirit of that body have 
been ultimately attracted to Catholicism, it would be well 
to note that it was not without anguish of soul that they 
separated themselves from the Church of their baptism. 
The long list of names of those who came into the Church 
from the hopeless Via Media position of Anglicanism is 
headed by Cardinal Newman, a man of great intellectual 
gifts as well as deep fervor of soul. Convinced by a 
study of the fathers that there could be no middle ground 
between truth and error, the great English Churchman 
prayed constantly for light as to the path he must follow 
To him the stateliness and majesty of Anglican liturgical 
worship had been one of the signs of its special mission, 
and the chief factor why he must give that Church obe 
dience and loyalty in spite of its tolerance of error and 
cheerful disregard of burning issues. From the Liturgy he 
had tried to prove that Anglicanism had been true to the 
tradition of the apostolic fathers, though more than once 
their uncompromising condemnation of errors had given 
him pause. Because that Liturgy gave promise for a new 
birth of Catholic principles within the establishment, he 
continued to hope against hope that the Bishops of his day 
would become more conscious of their obligations to teach 
their flocks the truths, all of them, so clearly taught by 
Christ. In this he was doomed to disappointment, but 
the love he cherished for the Church of the prayer book he 
summed up in moving fashion in his last Anglican sermon, 
called “The Parting of friends”: 

“O my Mother, whence is this unto thee, that 
thou hast good things poured upon thee and can’st 
not keep them, and bearest children, yet darest not 
know them? Why has not thou the skill to use their 

How 
is it that whatever is generous in purpose, and tender 
or deep in devotion, thy flower and thy promise, 
falls from thy bosom and finds no home within thine 
arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to have ‘a 
miscarrying womb, and dry breasts?” To be strange 
to thine own flesh, and thine eye cruel toward thy 
little ones? Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy 
womb, who love thee and would toil for thee, thou 
dost gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or 
thou dost loathe as an offense;—at best thou dost 
but endure, as if they have no claim but on thy pa- 


services, nor the heart to rejoice in their love? 


tience, self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid of 
them as soon as thou mayest. Thou makest them 
‘stand all the day idle’ as the very condition of thy 
bearing with them; or thou biddest them begone 
where they will be more welcome; or thou sellest 
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Cardinal Newman 


them for nought to the stranger that passes by. And 
what wilt thou do in the end thereof?” 


What Newman was forced to see in the coolness an 


aloofness of the Anglican establishment, other great me 
Faber, Caswe 
Dalgairns, Manning, Hope-Scott, Wilberforce, these t 


before him and since have come to learn 


had cherished the Church of England as a Mother an 


dreaded the day of their separation from her. Leaders 


religious institutes, like the founders of Graymoor ani 


Caldey, were deeply attached to the Church throug 
whose Liturgy they had first heard of the marvell 
richness of the Catholic faith. They found it hard tor 
nounce a heritage they had come to love because of thes 
associations, yet each one of them found the fullness 
truth and peace at last within the Church of Rome 

is not too much to say that each one was grateful for ¢ 


training in liturgical and sacramental life given them 


their early days, and continued hopeful that as a result 


this training others who had once felt as they did woul 


be attracted in great numbers to the City set on a Hi 

That this may be so is an intention of the Chur 
Unity Octave. We pray for the conversion of not al 
the Anglo-Catholic fringe, but the strong 
adherents of the central Anglican position, even tho 
redoubtable Protestants of the Church of Ireland w 
show little sympathy with any talk of Papal submissi 
We know that prayer is all-powerful in a work thatt 
human minds appears hopeless. But we would augmet! 
that prayer, and try to act in such a way as to make 
Catholic Church attractive as a place of refuge for t& 


and _ stead 
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misguided and confused, who truly seek the Light. 
What then can we do? One suggestion we think is 
yalid from an even cursory examination of the Anglican 
position—we can be faithful to that great liturgical tradi 
tion that we ourselves possess. If the bond of unity among 
those of the Anglican Communion is chiefly the bond of 
common prayer, cannot we give witness to a still deeper 
and more unifying bond by carefulness and exactitude in 





the carrying out of our own liturgical rites and cere 
monies? Nor is the careful adherence to rubrics enough 

it is the spirit behind the Liturgy that we should strive 
to show forth in our daily actions. The Mass, the Sacra 
ments, the Divine Oftce—all these witness to the univer- 
sality of Catholic truth. No human power alone could 
achieve their perfection in extolling the glories of God, 
in giving Him that adoration the whole world is bound 
to give, in imploring His blessings and benefits. But t 
those outside the Church, the Scriptural ordinance “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” 
judgment. If we could show to Anglicans, and to the 
world at large, that whatsoever we do, whether we work 


is a weighty norm of 


or pray, we are doing all things for the glory of God, 
they certainly would be better convinced of the rightness 
of our position. 

An appreciation of the meaning of the prayers of th 
Mass and the content of the Divine Office will have much 
to do with bringing about such a consummation. We 
who assemble at the altar of God address Him in the 
same words, protesting day after day our loyalty to Him, 
receiving each day the Bread of Life that we might be 
transformed into other Christs. Reflection on the mean 
ing of the words we use must serve to strengthen each 
one of us in the common bonds of charity and solicitude 
one for another. Reverent celebration of the divine Mys 
terles, reverent participation in those ceremonies made 
precious by centuries of use—all these have their role to 
play in attracting to the true fold those who remain loyal 
to Anglicanism for the very reason that it has been loyal 
to that shadow of the Liturgy it has retained. 

A great Catholic writer has said “As the liturgical 
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movement grows in England and with it liturgical thought, 
the Anglicans will see more clearly and in time know 
that the synthesis which is their ideal—a scriptural and 
patristic approach to Truth and an Incarnational theology 
is indeed to be found in the Church of Rome, is of her 
very essence And this will be so because the ap- 
proach to the question of religious unity is not only a 
question of theology or even psychology—it is a question, 
to a large extent, of liturgy, of worship based on the 
supernatural life.” Dom Bede Winslow, O.S.B.) 

We can thank God that our founders, in their enthusi- 
asm for the liturgical richness of the Catholic faith, 
established customs still cherished here at Graymoor—the 
dialogue Mass, respect for the fullness of ritual solemnity, 
attention to the meaning of our prayers. We can carry on 
their apostolate for reunion by faithful adherence to their 
prescriptions in these matters, by an ever deepening love 
for common worship manifested by reverence and atten- 
tion. 

If we do this, we can be hopeful that the Anglican 
Bishops who meet in conference at Lambeth this year, may 
once more examine the statement made by their predeces- 
sors at a similar conference forty years ago. “There can 
be no fulfilment of the divine purpose in any scheme of 
reunion which does not ultimately include the great Latin 
Church of the West.” The events that have taken place 
in the forty years that have intervened have only accen- 
tuated the rightful position of the Church of which 
Peter is the Rock and Foundation. They spoke correct- 
association of Protestant groups, and not 
even an that might include the dissident 
churches of the East along with them, could rightly claim 
to be a reunited Christendom. The great Latin Church 
of the West awaits patiently the return to her allegiance 
of those who stray afar, and hopes that the one group that 
has kept a high regard for the Liturgy may be specially 
attracted to the City set upon a Hill. May “the great 
shepherd of the sheep, by the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, fit these men in all goodness that they may do 


His will.” 


ly, for no 


assemblage 








man, hath made 





CARDINAL NEWMAN’S PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


“Break down the walls of separation which divide one party and denomination of Christians from another, 
Look with compassion on the souls who have been born in one or other of these communions, which not Thou, but 


“Set free the prisoners from these unauthorized forms of worship, and bring them all to the one communion 
which Thou didst set up at the beginning—the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


“Teach all men that the See of Peter, the Holy Church of Rome is the foundation, centre, and instrument of 
Unity. Open their hearts to the long forgotten truth that the Holy Father, the Pope, is Thy Vicar and Representative; 
and that in obeying him in matters of religion they are obe ying Thee, so that as there is but one company in heaven 
above, so likewise there may be one communion, confessing and glorifying Thy holy Name, here below.” 


























By Reu. D. J. 8. Hawhins, D.D., Ph.D. 


ATHOLICISM is so complete 

a civilisation in itself, and con- 

sequently so much of a closed 
circle, that our view of the outside 
world sometimes tends to be out of 
date. If I remember my early religious 
instruction with any approach to ac- 
curacy, what we were taught about 
our differences from the majority of 
our fellow-countrymen was more or 
less this. In the sixteenth 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, 
partly by an opportunist notion of 
the marriage bond and partly by a de 
sire to possess the property of the 
Church, had decided to abolish the 
Catholic Church and to set Protes- 
tantism up in its stead. By a judicious 
use of racks, thumbscrews and gibbets, 
they succeeded fairly well in their 
purpose, so that henceforward the 
majority of Englishmen were Protes- 
tants. This, while true enough as far 
We were left 
with the belief that we were living in 
a country of Protestant Christians 
and with the discreet hope that, 
if we could persuade them to look 
squarely at the question and realise 
that Our Lord had meant what He 
said both when He founded one 
Church under the authority of St. 
Peter and when He instituted the 
sacrament and sacrifice of His body 
and blood at the Last Supper, England 
might become Catholic again. 

This touching belief did not survive 
childhood. As we grew up we grad- 
ually discovered that we were living 
in a country which was predominant- 
ly not Protestant but Agnostic. While 
most people called themselves Pro- 
testants, few of them really believed 
as much of the Creed as would cover 
a sixpence. Some retained an atavistic 
liking for a measure of uplift on Sun- 
day, but, like Lord Melbourne, they 
felt outraged when religion claimed to 
invade private life and to enforce a 


century 
moved 


as it went, was all. 








Editor’s Note: 

In the June issue of The Catho- 
lic Gazette, organ of the Catholic 
Missionary Society of England, 
Father Hawkins brings out a new 
aspect as to the so-called ‘Protes- 
tantism” of England. Our readers 
will find it both enlightening and 
interesting and we print it here 
with due acknowledgement to the 
author and our excellent English 
contemporary. 











definite code of faith and morals. We 
continued, however, to be a little be- 
wildered by the situation, for we had 
never been taught how it had come 
about. 

That is why it will do us no harm 
to discover what we can about the 
history of religious and_ ethical 
thought since the Reformation. The 
first signs of a movement away not 
only from the Church but from 
Christianity altogether can be seen in 
the impatience of some early Protes- 
tants with the endless quarrels be- 
tween the various Protestant sects and 
parties within sects. This impatience, 
as early as the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, led Edward, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, who, curiously 
enough, was the elder brother of the 
devout Anglican poet, George Her- 
bert of Bemerton, to formulate what 
is essentially a purely philosophical 
religion. All men, Herbert thought. 
could agree on the existence of God, 
the principles of morality, and a fu- 
ture life, and they could peacefully 
agree to differ on everything else. 
While Thomas Hobbes, a little later, 
still relied on the state to lay down 
obligatory articles of religious belief, 
it was views of Herbert’s type which 
gradually gained the ascendant. As a 
matter of historical fact, the move- 





England Net Protestant But 


Agnostic 


ment towards tolerance which gre 
up in the latter part of the sever 
teenth century, and which was sup 
ported by thinkers like Locke, 
based not so much on a respect fo 
sincerity and intellectual integrity z 
on a despairing conviction that th 
points upon which the various relig 
ions differed had better be dismiss 
as of no real importance. Hence this 
tended Deism 
that perfunctory recognition of a r 
mote and inactive Deity which iss 
characteristic of the eighteenth cer 
tury. 


movement towards 


So far, however, it was general 
acknowledged that God exists, and 
the traditional proof of God's exis 
tence as the first cause of the worl 
remained unchallenged. It 
served for Hume in the eighteenth 
century to attack the whole receive! 
According t 


Hume the connection of cause an 


was fi 


notion of causality. 


effect is not a real relationship inde 
pendent of our minds but a customary 
ideas based 
peated experience, for example, 

perceiving a fire and feeling it 
warmth. If this were the whole truth 
the proof of the existence of Go 
would lose all its force. Unfortunate 
ly there was no one as acute as Hum 


association of upon 


to show where he had gone wrong 
That great influence in philosophy 
the end of the eighteenth century, th 
German thinker, Immanuel Kant, s 
by no means satisfied with Hume 
work of destruction, but his extrem 
ly complicated system gives no mor 
credit than Hume had given to caus 
ality as a connection between r 
things. Kant devotes a special secti 
to showing what ! 
thought to be the inadequacy of tk 
traditional proofs of the existence 
God. He was himself a believer “ 
God, but he based his belief on mon 
considerations, on the necessity of! 


of his work 
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God to reward virtue and punish vice. 


If we have some understanding of 
this deve 
understand also why our contempo- 
the attitudes towards re- 


Kant’s enor- 


pment of thought, we shall 


raries have 
ligion that they have. 
mous prestige has led people to dis- 
miss the proof of God by causality 
without bothering to look into it with 
a fresh mind. Those who believe in 
God base their belief on woolly and 
insufhcient They say that 
they believe in God as the supreme 


reasons. 


embodiment of value, but they are 
unable to tell you why a supreme 
value should be more than a human 
ideal and should really exist. They say 
that they, or at any rate the mystics, 
have a direct experience of God, but 
this experience, as they describe it, 
sems to be no more easily attained 
by idealistic people when listening to 
Beethoven or, by the less idealistic, 
when listening to Bing Crosby. 


A larger number regard the exis 
tence of God as unprovable and, 
therefore, not worth worrying about. 
They do not deny that there may be 
a God; they might admit that it 
would be very comforting if there 
were; but they have no idea at all of 
how to go on from there, nor have 
they in reality any will to do so. 
Another numerous class think that the 
existence of God has somehow been 
disproved by modern science. Some 
suppose that, since evolutionary the- 
ory dispenses with a series of special 
creations, it dispenses with creation 
iltogether. Others are impressed by 
the theories of the origin of religion, 
Presupposing its invalidity, which 
have been suggested by anthropolo- 
gists. Yet others find that psychol- 
ogical views on the basis of religion 
excuse them from looking further into 
the question of its truth. A still more 
powerful body accept the Marxist 
opinion that religious beliefs are a 
fantastic reflection of man’s depen- 
dence on a world which he has not 
yet learned to control by scientific 
means. Such theories are not refuta- 
tions of religion; they are only indica- 
tions of how if religion were false, 
men might have come to entertain er 
roneous beliefs on the subject. Never- 
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The Return of Our Lady of Walsingham 


By Egerton Clarke 


O who of the faithful ones can doubt 


That she to her woods will wing, 


For England’s comforting; 


She will not forget her sea-people 


But will come to them again | 
| 


A rainbow on the rain; 


She will come through the cold and the mist 
In a marvellous azure cloak— 
Because the Faithful expect her so— 


To take care of her folk. 


She will ride on a snowlit palfrey 
With trappings of royal gold 
And enter the house of Walsingham, 


Her ancient garth and hold: 


The children outdoors will run to sec 
Saint George of England ride 
And the Queen of Heaven following, 


Saint Austin at her side. 


was, before the Reformation, the greatest in 


VIII 


We 
\se 


the summer 


the water, 


Lady of Walsingham 


possible exception of | 


Becket at Canterbury aK 


robbed and de- 














theless they are, as we know, taken by 
many to show that the case for re- 
ligion has been overthrown. 


Ethical thinking has suffered a 
similar degeneration. Christian ethics 
are based on the principle that we act 
rightly when we seek the harmonious 
development of our natures and the 
natures of those other persons affected 
by our actions. Our natures are the 
sum of our potentialities, of which 
some are more important and others 


lece 
1@SS, 


so that we must always be pre- 





pared to sacrifice a lesser good to 
God 1S 
the author of human nature, and we 


what is good on the whole. 


are responsible to Him for the use 
that we make of it. Moreover He has 
raised us to the supernatural order, 
so that we have to correspond with 
the grace that He offers us in order 
to attain a fulfilment which is more 
than merely natural, for it is the life 
of union with Him in heaven. 


Once again, the principles of Chris- 
tian morality were, in the first period 
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of the Reformation, accepted by Pro 
testants and Catholics alike. It was 
only as belief in God faded that 
Christian morality declined also. Men, 
doubtful about their responsibility to 
God and about a future life, looked 
for a moral system which would offer 
them 
tangible than the prospect of heaven. 
Such a morality was developed by 
eighteenth century French thinkers 
such as Condillac and Helvetius, and 
England 
towards the end of the century by 
Bentham. Here it 
ceived the name of Utilitarianism. 


something more immediately 


it was put forward in 
has re 
Its 


principle is the simple one that plea- 


Jeremy 


sure is the same as good and pain the 


same as evil. It is not necessarily 


the Utilitarians of history 


egoistic; 


sought to promote the pleasure of 
others as well as their own, but they 
did not look beyond this standard of 
pleasure and pain. Their success was 
so great that it is not too much to 
say that the average man today, even 
though he may never have heard of 
Utilitarianism, takes its principle for 
granted. It is permissible to do what 
you like, provided that you do no one 
harm, doing harm being interpreted 
as giving pain. Hence, for example, 
sexual promiscuity is regarded as all 
right so long as there is no danger of 
children resulting. The parties enjoy 
it; they incur no irksome responsi- 
bility; where is the harm? We haye 
all heard people use that sort of argu- 
ment, in complete oblivion of any 
standard of morality based on the de 
mands of integral human nature. 

All this has been extremely potted 
history, but it may suggest a line of 
interest to follow up. In any case it 
helps to show why, in spite of so 
much progress in various departments 
of science and technique, there has 
been in modern times so much decline 
in religious and ethical thinking. The 
sum of the resultant negations 
amounted to what Pope Pius IX in 
the nineteenth century condemned so 
energetically under the name of Lib- 
eralism, the general movement of man 
to free himself from restraints both 
religious and moral. In this more gen- 
eral aspect it harks back to another 
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eighteenth century writer, Rousseau, 
with his romantic suggestion that only 
Liberalism 


in this sense permeates our Western 


restraints made men evil 


world and makes evident that, how- 
kindly Western 
it is a great mistake to 
equate the civilisation of liberal de- 
mocracy with Christian civilisation. 


ever humane and 


man may be, 


The largely negative character of 
our intellectual environment is very 
of contem- 
porary philosophy. What do our uni- 


apparent to the student 
versities offer in the way of philoso- 
The most popular movement 
among the younger thinkers, Logical 
Positivism, is 


phy? 


an attempt to reduce 
philosophy to an analysis of language. 
The Logical Positivists might be said 
to claim that they never think but 
only talk; it would be fairer to state 
their the form that all 
thinking is talking, even if only to 
oneself. It remains true that they dis- 
all questions 
which could not in principle be set- 
tled by through the 
hence their philosophy has 
nothing to tell anyone about God and 
the Even 
radical fight shy, with rare exceptions, 
of any definite afhrmation about God 
and the Some are concerned 
solely with the nature and validity of 
our perception of the external world; 
others busy themselves with the logical 
foundations of the physical sciences; 


opinion in 


miss as meaningless 
observation 
senses; 
who are less 


soul. those 


soul 


yet others examine the basic presup- 
positions of human thought at differ- 
ent periods of history without any 
hope of discriminating the true from 
the false. While a philosopher with 
a more positive system admire 
some of these departmental researches 
and can derive from them grist for 
his own mill, he cannot but lament a 
great deal of wasted talent and can 
hardly suppose that youthful minds 
will derive much benefit from such 


can 


teaching. The point is that, in phil- 
osophy as in other branches of 
thought, not only affirmation itself but 
the appetite for affirmation has fallen 
away, and it has become a convention- 
al virtue of the times to be negative 
and noncommital. 

Not everyone, however, has lost 
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for affirmation, { 


the appetite 
success of Marxism 
still Marxist 


merely a by-product of revolutiona 


testifies that 
exists theory is 
activity; it represents an attempt t 
construct a positive intellectual ¢ 
tem out of the materials regarded 
relatively reliable by modern m 
It is because the development 
physical sciences has been the n 
striking advance in knowledge in 


cent centuries that Marxism had : 
be materialistic, and it is because 
know so much more of the course 


history than our ancestors that Mar 
ism had to be dialetical or <« 
the understanding of chang 
Whatever its defects, we must ac 
nowledge that Marxism is a posit 


ncern 


with 


and consistent system and that mar 
ire adopting it today not because the 
are bent simply upon the destructi 
of the current social order but becau 
it provides them with a positive 
lief and a positive purpose. 

The apostles first tried to conver 
the Jews but, when they found th 
they had less and less success wit 
their own people, they devoted grid 
ually greater attention to the Gentile 
although the conversion of the Gen 
tiles must initially have seemed t 
them a far more difficult task. Ou 
natural tendency is to begin by tn 
ing to bring Western civilisation bac 
to its Christian origins, but it may} 





that, if we cannot reawaken the a 
petite for positive truth and positi 
affirmation, we shall have to devo! 
more attention to the 
hopeless task of convincing the Mar 


app arent 


ists. They, at any rate, share with 
a professed reliance upon reason ani 
a recognition of the necessity of pos 
tive belief. However this may be, 
we want to do any good to our co 
temporaries, we have to understan 
the nature of the modern mind, t 
how it has developed and why it d 
nlays tendencies with which we 
familiar in practice but which may 
first seem unintelligible. Only wh 
we have reached this understandi 
can we find points of contact and tr 
to exert the influence which the 
but largely ignored Catholic cult 
cught to reconquer. 
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Gather Paul of Graymoor 


Al Biography 


By Lewis Gurlan, S. A. 


CHAPTER SIX 
GRAYMOOR 


OW Graymoor came into the possession of the 
Friars and Sisters of the Atonement is a story with 
a charm all its own. Sister Lurana was the first to 
hear of the place which was to become the homeland 
of the Society of the Atonement. While in London, she 
had met an American nun, Sister Mary Angela, who 
belonged to the Episcopalian Sisters of Saint Mary with 
headquarters in Peekskill, New York. Sister Mary Angela 
was delighted to meet the young 
intent upon following St. Francis and his way of poverty 
She too dearly loved the gentle saint of Assisi. She gen 
erously offered Sister Lurana her services and assured her 


woman who was so 


f her willingness to help in any way possible with her 
undertaking. Then she told her of Graymoor. 

Two pious ladies, friends of hers, had discovered it 
Misses Elliot from New York, were 
accustomed to spend their summers up the Hudson near 


The two women, the 


1 little hamlet called Garrison, just across the river from 
West Point 


across a little deserted and desecrated chapel 


One day while driving about the country, 
they came 
It was many years since any services had been heldvin it 
That was quite evident. The filth and dirt of disuse was 
thick all over the place. Tramps and cows had been its 
only occupants for a long time 

The ladies were horrified and immediately gave it a 
use Soap and water and brooms 


thorough hi cleaning. 


were much in evidence. 
little tumble-down 


original cleanliness and order. 


By degrees they managed to 
church of its 
Having done this, they 
reported the matter to the rector of the Episcopalian 
He did not become greatly disturbed 
about it and may have even regarded the two women as 
something 


restore the to some 


church in Garrison 


f a nuisance. Grudgingly he obtained ecclesi 
astical permission for them to use the church for services. 
That was all the encouragement—if it could be called 
that—the ladies needed. 


eC 


With their own money they hired a chaplain to con- 
duct an occasional service for the people of the surround 
ing countryside. But, first of all, they persuaded an 
Episcopalian clergyman from New York to rededicate 
the little church to divine worship. After that, they 
were satisfied for now everything was in good order. 
St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness, for they discovered this to 
be its original name, soon became a much frequented place 
and the people in its neighborhood used it as a chapel- 
of ease 

It was not very long before the little brown-painted 
church and the tiny piece of property on which it stood 
was given outright to the two women who first discovered 
it. Together with a friend in Garrison, Miss Julia Chad- 
wick, they assumed full responsibility for it. Laughingly 
they styled themselves “the Vestry” of St. John the 
Baptist Church. But they were very serious about its 
upkeep. Each year they sought to improve the ramshackle 
old building. Regularly it received its coat of brown paint 
All three women were devoted 
of San 


in honor of St. Francis 
to him, having read how he restored the church 
Assisi. 


Love for the Saint grew on them and they began to 


Damiano in 


think how wonderful it would be to have some group of 
religious women following the Rule of St. Francis living 
But 
all they could do was dream for no such group of sisters 
existed in the Episcopal Church. Their enthusiasm for 
of St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness went even 
They christened the property on which the 


near their church to take care of it permanently. 


the welfare 
further. 
frame church stood with the name “Graymoor.” It was 
obtained by linking together the names of the two people 
who were most closely associated with its early days: 
Dr. Gray, rector of the Garrison parish who had built 
the little chapel, and a Mr. Moore, a professor at Colum- 
bia University, who had been its chief benefactor. 

All this and also Sister Angela’s assurance that Gray- 
moor would be the ideal place to make the foundation of 


the Society of the Atonement, Sister Lurana told Father 
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biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 
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Wattson Warwick. She als 
showed him her correspondence with Sister Angela and 
the latter's plea t “T only hope Father 


during their retreat at 


ic cept the pl ice 


Wattson may not discourage this idea,” she had written, 
“but it is all being directed and ordered for you, no doubt 
and I must trust it to the only One Who knows what 
best for you and for His glory.” 

Father Wattson is far from discouraging tl i 
He was most enthusiastic about it. He told Sister Lurana 
that he would go immediately and see the place himself 


He arrived there on October 10, 1898. The natural 
beauty of the place called Graymoor ravished his heart 
The autumn colors which bedecked the trees and shrub- 
bery in all their gorgeous finery presented a pleasing sight 
to the eyes of the future Father Founder. If they were 
to be poor in this world’s goods, certainly God had re- 
warded them in providing a place of such extraordinary 
natural beauty for their homeland. 

He wrote Sister Lurana of his visit and his letter 
reflected the abundant joy in his heart. Graymoor had 
captivated him completely when he first saw it and his 
love for it never diminished. Rather it grew stronger, 
especially in later years when his work took him all over 
the world and he had an opportunity to see the many 
natural beauties of other countries. Nowhere, however, 
as he confessed, did he find a spot to equal the home of 
the Society of the Atonement in the Highlands of the 
Hudson. When his work abroad was done, he would 
hurry home with a glad heart and a keen joy in anticipa- 
tion of the father’s welcome which he would always 
receive from his waiting Children of the Atonement. It 
was on these occasions that he would always remind 
them of the greatness of God's love for the Society to 
have provided for it a place as rich in natural beauty as 
Graymoor. “Surely, they may exclaim,” he said, “those 
happy souls whom God has called to this lovely place: 
‘I have a goodly heritage, my lot has fallen unto me in 
pleasant places,’ for theirs is the ‘hundredfold’ promised 
even in this life to those who leave all to follow Christ.” 

Once he had visited and seen for himself the natural 
beauty of the place described by Sister Mary Angela to 
Sister Lurana, Father Wattson would think of no other 
place in which to make the first foundation of the Society 
of the Atonement. It was an ideal retreat for a religious 
institute, far enough removed from the din and noise of a 
busy world, yet near enough to maintain the necessary 
communication. 

There was no need for further delay. Sister Lurana was 
eager to make the foundation, waiting only the word from 
Father Wattson. She had already written him, telling 
him that “I am ready and a priest is there a friend 
of Father Ward's Father Davis is his name. The 
girl of whom I told you here will go with me and the 
others would just as well come a little later. The other day 
in New York I had a most interesting call with Miss Elliot. 
Her sister, Mrs. Nicholson, and a friend who is Sister 
Mary Angela’s cousin had quite a meeting and every- 
thing is satisfactory. It must be God’s Will. He is so 
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St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness at Graymoor as it was in 1898. 


wonderfully shaping things. Ask Him to give me mor 
self-confidence, or rather less of self. 


heart comes.” 
Father Wattson’s answer came and with it the advic 
to begin the work at once. “Your letter of December 5t 


just received,” he wrote. “Surely it is the Holy Spin 
Who prompts you to go to Graymoor at once, and wit! 
great gladness I bid you Godspeed. The time of waitin; 
is past. God's message to you is to go forward and your 


joy is in obedience.” 
Mother Lurana, as she was now to be known, left “Th 


Terrace” on December 15, 1898, the Octave Day of the 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Her sister, Ann 
White, and her godchild, Viola Carr, were her on 


companions on the journey to Graymoor. They arrived 
there toward evening of the same day. Her sister stayed 
only until the next day, leaving for the West in orde 


to reach her mother in California in time for the Chris 
mas holidays. 

It was a scene which confronted Mothe: 
Lurana on that cold and dreary winter day. The evenin: 
shades had already descended and it only added tot 
frigid atmosphere. Gone was the autumnal beauty whit 
had greeted Father Wattson. For her there was only colt 
and snow, but her heart was warm with faith and courag 
The Society of the Atonement for which she and Father 
Wattson had worked and prayed so long was a reilit 
at last. 

She did not wonder about the future as she set ht 
“convent” in order. It was a rickety old house, almost 
hundred years of age, and located about half a mile fror 
the little brown-painted church of St. John’s-intle 
Wilderness, But there was little time for ethereal oo 
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The Dimond house, original home of Mother Lurana when she first came to 
Graymoor and the first convent of the Sisters known as Saint Francis House. 


templation of the poverty of her surroundings. Being 
the practical woman that she was, she began immediately 
to make the old house more home-like. She lighted a fire 
and then fixed one of the little rooms as a temporary 
chapel. For supper they all shared a loaf of bread which 
had been given her by a poor woman in Warwick that 
very morning as she was leaving. 

That night as she knelt in the cold and barren make 
shift chapel, she poured out a heart filled with gratitude 
She did not see the ugliness of the poverty. To her it was 
something vastly richer than any of those things which 
the people of the world esteemed as wealth. It was a 
companion to be highly treasured. Had she not longed 
for this very thing so many years? Now that it was here 
at last, was she to reject it? The thought was farthest 
from her mind. 

This day upon which the Society of the Atonement 
was called into being is now observed as Foundation Day 
in all the houses of the community. It is a day of great 
significance to the Friars as well as to the Sisters whose 
privilege it is to wear the rough brown habit of the Atone 
ment religious. Each year festivity reigns supreme, and 
in the evening the story of Foundation Day is always told 
to the assembled communites, though many have heard 
it time and time again. But the interest never lessens for 
to all it is a story of the courage and the devotion of a 
woman who had made a dream come true. 


* *” * 


The first winter at Graymoor was hard. The cold 
blasts of winds which blew down from the hills pene- 
trated the crevices of the old building. Often the weather 
was below zero and it took every bit of religious spirit 
to see anything romantic in this venture. It was no 
wonder that Miss Elliot, one of the devoted trustees of 
St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness, wrote to the Mother Foun- 
dress from New York: 

“The thermometer went down to zero here yesterday 

I really shudder to think what it must be at Graymoor. 

Would it be against your rule—when the Society is 

organized—to own the little church? There is every 
likelihood of my living in the far west some day and 
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before that comes into the question I would like to have 
the future of St. John’s secured.” 


The first Christmas spent in the Graymoor wilderness 
by Mother Lurana stood out in marked contrast to her 
Christmas of a year ago. Then she had been in London 
with the Sisters of Bethany and it had been all solemnity 
with many lights, flowers, incense, and glorious Christmas 
music. The lavish appointments of the spacious chapel 
of the Sisters’ convent in Lloyd Square had formed a 
setting of almost indescribable beauty for the midnight 
service. 

Now all that was past. With her companions she 
trudged up the little country road piled high with snow 
to the rustic church of St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness. In- 
side the building itself was bare and cold, and only dimly 
lit by a few candles which she could afford to buy for 
the occasion. There was no music swelling from a grand 
organ. Only their few voices rose to fill the church with 
the “Glorias” of the Christmas season. Yet she felt a 
peace which she had not experienced the previous year. 
She knew that this was the life that she had been seeking 
and that this was the Will of God for her. Content in 
that knowledge, she reveled in the spirit of peace which 
had descended upon her. 

The Mother Foundress did not have to wait for the 
end of the winter to realize that a more permanent 
convent would have to be erected close to the church 
before another winter set in. They could not possibly 
endure another season like that again. The shelter af- 
forded by the Dimond House in which she had made her 
temporary abode was flimsy indeed and it was a wonder 
that their health had not suffered. With the coming of 
the spring thaw, the ground was broken for the new 
Saint Francis House, as she had decided to call the 
convent. 

The work of construction proceeded smoothly and no 
serious delays were suffered in the erection of the frame 
convent. It was a happy day for Mother Lurana when 
she could write to Father Wattson, who was then in 
Westminster, Maryland, making a novitiate with the 
Episcopalian Holy Cross Order, that the cornerstone of 
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the new building would be laid on the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist, patron of the adjoining church, and subse- 
quently to be made one of the patrons for the whole 
Society of the Atonement. 

Though he greatly desired to be there, circumstances 
prevented Father Wattson from being present for this 
auspicious occasion. Instead he wrote a letter to the 
Mother Foundress in which he presented his regrets and 
at the same time revealed his deep love for the Society of 
the Atonement and his many hopes for its future. In all 
that vast correspondence which passed between the two 
Founders, most of which is carefully preserved in the 
archives of the community, there is no more remarkable 
letter to be found. 

In referring to the future of the Society, he was 
almost prophetic in his remarks. It is difficult not to 
believe that he received some heavenly assistance in its 
composition. Not to include it here in full, even though 
quite lengthy, would be to deprive the reader of a 
treasured glimpse into the soul of a man who was moved 
by faith in all that he did and who showed a willing 
obedience to the manifest Will of God in doing a work 
which so many of his fellow Episcopalians denounced as 
visionary and impractical. 


The letter reads as follows: 
Well Beloved in the Lord, Greetings 


For the love I bear the Society of the Atonement, and 
that I may the more wisely direct the children God 
hath given and will give me in it, I have, as you know, 
placed myself in the hands of the Order of the Holy 
Cross to be trained by them in the Religious Life. Be 
ing therefore a prisoner in spiritual bonds, I may not be 
present at Graymoor to unite with you in the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Convent of St. Francis. But 
my heart and soul are with you in joyous faith and 
most fervent prayer 

It was our Divine Lord who said, ‘except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ The religious 
act, which you at Graymoor on the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist perform is nothing less than the planting of 
a seed, which will take root downward and bear fruit 
upward; increasing and multiplying until a thousand 
valleys in the world’s great harvest field will ‘stand so 
thick with corn that they shall laugh and sing.’ If in 
prophetic vision your eyes could be supernaturally 
opened to gaze forward along the vista of the Church's 
future to the end of time and it were given you in that 
vision to sum together all the blessed fruitage, which 
shall hereafter spring from today’s seed planting I doubt 
not that even the elect Mother Foundress of the Sister- 
hood of the Atonement of Jesus would find her most 
sanguine hopes surpassed by the marvelous fecundity 
of God's grace, imparting its fruitfulness to the sacrifice 
and entire oblation of themselves, which she and Sister 
Martha have made in obedience to the Divine Call. 
Jesus said, ‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with 


observation. When He, the Lord of that Kingdom 
even the Catholic Church, was born, the angel herald 
proclaimed it not in the streets of Jerusalem, but on| 
to a few shepherds on the outskirts of Bethlehem, ‘the 
least among the thousands of Judah.’ So on this birth 
day festival of John the Baptist, no double-leaded head 
lines in the ‘New York Herald’ proclaim to the million 
of the American metropolis that a Religious Order 

being cradled at Graymoor, a place so obscure, that « 
letter addressed to it would be forwarded to the dead 
letter office at Washington, as unknown to the postil 
authorities. No paper, secular or religious, we imagine 
will report the laying of this cornerstone, and yet the 
great God of Heaven ‘who holds within the hollow of 
His hand all worlds, all space, looks down with 
Fatherly approval on this religious act; His Son, Ow 
Lord, and His Virgin Mother rejoice, and all the hol; 
angels and saints rejoice with them. Yes, and devils t 

look on and gnash their teeth in rage, foreseeing in 
this humble convent and what it shall bring forth, 
another extension of the primal phophecy, ‘the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. The 
undertaking of two defenseless women to build 4 
house in this sparsely settled region of the Highlands 


without money enough in hand to finish the building 








they have begun, much less to furnish and provision 
it when completed, must seem to be from the viewpoint 
of the worldly wise sheer madness. What can come 


such folly save starvation, or else a return 





foolish women to their senses! But these two heroic 
souls (or if you will ‘fools for Christ’s sake’), wearing 
the brown habit of St. Francis, and wedded like himt 
Holy Poverty, know well that He, in whom they | 
put their trust will never let them be confounded. The 











are sure His promise cannot fail: ‘Seek ye first the 





Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and food 
raiment and shelter and all else that is needful will be 


freely added unto you.’ 


The lions do lack and suffer hunger, but they wh 
wait upon the Lord shall want no manner of thing 
that is good.’ But why should these pious women come 
like John the Baptist into so solitary a place to take up 





their abode, when there is so much practical good the 
might do by establishing themselves in New Yi The 
answer is not far to seek. John the Baptist did 

always remain in solitude, but when the hour lained 


of God arrived he appeared on the banks of the Jordan 
and mightily prepared the way for Christ. Nor u 

the Sisters of the Atonement always remain cloistered 
at Graymoor. When in retirement the Holy Ghost 
have sufficiently taught and trained them for their u 
we believe He will send them forth into the slums of the 
city, and their brown habit shall then be seen whiere the 
poor are crowded thickest together and vice and misery 
are most strongly entrenched. But let none think that 
in this sequestered retreat from the turmoil and bustle 
of the Great City fifty miles away, that the poor Sisters 
of the Atonement will have no influence on the world 
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outside and beyond the Graymoor Highlands. In the 
Convent of St. Francis, an altar and tabernacle are to 
be erected to the worship of the Triune God. Upon 


that altar (the Lord willing it) the all-prevailing Sacri 
fice of the most hallowed Body and Blood of Jesus 
( hall be daily offered; and within the tabernacle 
the Blessed Sacrament will be perpetually reserved 
Consequently Emmanuel will ever abide in this house 
and as the Graymoor Nuns kneel in loving adoration 
before Him, interceding for all mankind, He will heark 
their requests. So these holy women, through 


5 


en unto 
their power with God in the Most Holy Sacrament 
shall bless with the benediction of prayer the very ends 
of the earth. 

It was the voice of one man praying at Babylon which 
moved God to promise that He would bring again the 
people of Israel to their own land and ‘turn the cap 
tivity And 
shall compute the mighty host of captives who are 


of Sion as the rivers in the South.’ wh 
snatched from Satan's greedy clutch by the prayers of 
Holy Virgins, keeping watch before the Tabernacle of 
their God! It has been said that St. Theresa converted 
more souls by her prayers than the great Francis Xavier 
did by his missionary labors. 
The motto of the Sisters of the Atonement is ‘Non nisi 
Te, Domine’; ‘Naught but Thyself, O Lord!’ and to 
this they have added: ‘As having nothing and yet pos 
sessing all things; as poor, yet making many rich.’ So 
long as they ave unswervingly true to Jesus Christ, the 
Spouse of Virgins, and to the principles of poverty 
1 He inculcated both by precept and example, the 
f hell shall not prevail against them. They will 
yurish like a palm tree planted by the waterside.’ 
spread abroad like the cedars in Lebanon 
good they are destined to accomplish will 
never per sh Jrom the earth. 
Faithfully in our Lord and His Atonement, 
Lewis T. Wattson 
the 
He 


Such are the letters which were characteristic of 


the Atonement. 
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entered into his correspondence with a vigor that was 
quite unmatched. No problem or affair of the Friars or 
Sisters was too minute or unimportant that it did not 
merit his attention. And in all his letters to them, he 
showed an intimate affection which revealed that he was 
vitally interested in all that they did. He loved to be 
looked upon as a Father rather than as a Superior. This 
is not to say, however, that he disdained the title “Father 
General.”’ To assert this would be to run counter to the 
facts. 

There were occasions when it was necessary to act in 
the capacity of General rather than Father. In such cases, 
though, he assumed his official position with a humility 
that edified and it was never offensive to anyone, not even 
to the most delinquent who received the just dues of his 
The penances which he imposed in such cir- 
cumstances, however, were never harsh. He took into 
account always the frailty of human nature. And if he 
saw that good will was not lacking in the offender, he 
was quick to forgive him and reinstate him in his affec- 
tions. 


errancy. 


If it could be called a pet peeve, it was transgression of 
the virtue that disturbed him most. He 
exacted an unquestioning obedience from his friars, though 


of obedience 


never an unreasonable one. This was the spirit of the 
true Atonement religious in his estimation,—if he outdid 
himself in the practice of holy obedience.. To bear the 
choice name of the “Atonment” was hypocrisy of the 
highest form if the life of the bearer did not conform to 
that exalted vocation. 

The Atonement of Christ upon the cross was brought 
about by no other means than by an absolute obedience 
to the Will of His Father in heaven. The servant is no 
better than the Master. Such was the example that the 
Father Founder proposed to his Sons in the Atonement 
the perfect obedience of the Man Who was also God, 
an obedience which saw in a voluntary embracing of the 
rough wood of the Cross its noblest expression. 


(To be continued) 
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PEAKING to the members of the Sacred College of 

Cardinals on his name day last month, the Holy 

Father, Pius XII, availed of the occasion to make 
a moving plea to the Christians of the whole world, par- 
ticularly Catholics, to press for the urgently needed social 
reforms by a real awakening to the realities of world 
conditions as they are today. Both capital and labor, the 
Pope stated, must be willing to make sacrifices, the for- 
mer abandoning some of its privileges, and the latter ac- 
quiring a greater sense of responsibility, to the end that 
the false tenets of Communism may be eradicated from 
misled peoples. He warned that “the 
should be extended also to those many wayward souls who, 
although remaining—as they think, at least—united to 
our devoted children in the faith, have parted company 
with them to join in movements which actually tend to 
laicize and deChristianize every phase of private and 


public life.” 


At the close of his address, the Holy Father an- 
nounced to the whole Catholic world, the joyous news 
that “in the year 1950, the 25th Holy Year in the history 
of the Church will be celebrated, if it so pleases the Lord, 
according to the prescriptions sanctioned by sacred tradi- 
tion. 


work of rescue 


The Holy See has appointed Rev. Dr. Russell J. Me- 
Vinney, rector of the Seminary of Our Lady of Provi- 
dence at Warwick Neck, R. I., to be the fifth Bishop of 
Providence, succeeding Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, now 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


* *+ * * 


The noted French Catholic author and scholar, Jacques 
Maritain, has resigned as Ambassador of France to the 
Holy See and in the fall will become a teacher as Professor 
of Philosophy at Princeton University. 


* * * * 


Repercussions from the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which banned the teaching of re- 
ligion in public school buildings, continue to sound all 
over the country, especially from non-Catholic organiza- 
tions which see in the decision a real peril to American 
life and to democratic institutions which are based on 
religious convictions. In an address at Montclair, N. J., 
last month, Suffragan Bishop Theodore R. Ludlow (Epis- 
copal) of Newark, as president of the New Jersey Council 


News and Views 
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of Churches, declared that “freedom of religion is bei: 
distorted into freedom from religion, something which y 
never intended when our forefathers decreed the separ 
tion of Church and State. And, yet, some recent dec 
sions as well as the thinking of some of our people r 
flects that attitude of mind.” 

At 
Board of the Church of the Brethren urged continuane 
of week-day religious education programs, despite th 
Supreme Court decision, stressing that in this time 
need for the lifting up of spiritual values “it would} 


unfortunate if in any community the program of religiou 
instruction should be curtailed either within individu 


churches or in cooperative programs among churches 
is a time rather for increased zeal and wisdom in reachin 
as many children and youth as possible with vital religiou 
teaching.” 

In New York, Rev. Frank C. Leeming, headmaster 


St. Peter’s School (Episcopal), Peekskill announced thz 


concern and alarm had been registered with the Depar 
ment of Education of the National Council of the Pr 


testant Episcopal Church over the threats to religioy 
education. Rev. Mr. Leeming said: “The world is in th 


state it is today because men have forgotten their Creat: 


So long as man remembered that God was the Create 


and man only the created one, the world had peace. 


“Hundreds of years ago the church took on the tai 


of education. However, there came a time, particularly i 
this country, when the church quietly and without fa 
fare began to hand its children over to the state tok 
educated. 

“Powerful forces of evil are at work in this country: 
try to make it impossible for us to teach any Christix 
principles in the public schools. Indeed, they have gox 
so far as to say we have no right to take children out 
the public schools even one hour a week to teach thee 
religion. The recent Supreme Court decision about th 
teaching of classes in religion in the public schools, i 
stead of being hailed by some religious leaders as an x 
of Divine Providence, should be condemned by ever 
Christian in this land.” 


* * * * 


The body of Father Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, 
Russian prince who was the first priest to receive all H 


Orders within the limits of the 13 original United Staaf 


has been placed in a new, permanent tomb. 


The casket, in which the remains of the pioneer past 


of western Pennsylvania have rested for 101 years, 
placed inside a 2,300-pound modern vault in the unt 


Yolorado Springs, Colo., the General Brotherhoy 
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} tomb in front of St. Michael’s Church at Loretto, 





Pa, The vault has been sealed and will remain as a 
monument to Father G who died 
4 
In E commission on vocational organization 
been established and its recommendations are receivi 
srious consideration from government and other leader 


The Catholic Societies Vocational Organization confer 
ence has asked each political party whether it favors 
yocational order of society. One party, the Clann na 
Poblachta, replied its policy was to set 
councils with advisory functions.” The 
party, with 120,000 members, gave an 


up “vocational 
National Labor 
emphatic “yes” 
in reply. 

In an editorial on the subject, the Michigan Catholic 
remarks that “skeptics here might object that the success 
or failure of such a scheme in Ireland would mean little 
or nothing for the United States because the Irish indus 
trial setup is not comparable to ours. However, human 
nature there is the here. Ireland’s industrial 
problems, on a small scale, present many of the same 
elements as ours. Without any doubt American labor and 
management can benefit by Ireland's experiment.” 

American Catholics, at least, should be stimulated by 
Ireland’s example. As Frederick P. Kenkel contends in 
Social Justice Review, “a constructive program of this 
kind is a positive need if the growth of Com 
munism is to be halted.” 


Same as 


. s ae 


The new head of the Brazilian Embassy at Washington, 
Mr. Mauricio Nabuca, in a recent interview declared 
that Vatican City is a key post in international diplomacy, 
from the standpoint of exchange of information and also 
with regard to the force which the Holy See exerts on 
world affairs. 

Those who would challenge this estimate should look 
at the example of the Moslem countries. Such countries 
as Egypt, and other Moslem lands, would not go to the 
trouble and expense of establishing relations with the 
Vatican unless this were so, the Ambassador pointed out 

The Irish Catholic of Dublin, quotes the following in 
teresting item from a European publication, East Europe 

“The Zionists do not consider the proposed frontiers 
of Palestine as final. Their economic experts want to 
develop a “Jordan Valley Authority” which would enable 
Palestine to increase her population from two to four 
millions—provided control could be established over Trans 
jordan. On historic grounds they claim Syria, parts of 
Turkey, Iraq and even Egypt. They want to create a 
great Jewish State which, in alliance with Soviet Russia 
might become a threat to the Arab world. 

“Today Soviet Russia poses as the patron of the Jews 
Yet during the Nazi persecution she was the only state 
which refused to admit a single Jew. With her vast ter 
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ritories she has been unable to find better accommodation 


for her Jews than the Republic of Biro-Bijar 





“A greater Palestine would fit in with Russian plans 
ti I ill of a sudden, Russia has begun to sponsor 

1 hel; of young Jews to get illegally 

Many among them have undergone ‘diver 

sionist and terrorist courses in the Cauca Moreover, 
it least 300 import: t political agents have reached 





the Holy Land.” 


In an address to students at Alleghany College of which 
he is president, Dr. James A. Beebe, formerly dean of the 
at Boston University, suggested that 
Protestant churches should adopt the Rosary for use in 
prayer. “Protestants,” he declared, “are continually being 
urged but seldom told how to pray, with the result that 
the mind is permitted to wander, resulting in reverie 
rather than meditation.” 


school of the« logy 


* * * * 


While excavating beside the Catholic Church at Mur- 
log, Donegal, Ireland, recently, the workmen found a 
leaden Papal seal dating back to Pope John XXIII (1410- 
17). The Church at Murlog is regarded as one of the 
oldest in Ireland. 

* * * & 


A noteworthy manifestation of what is surely a whole- 
some trend comes to light through a report in the magazine 
Understanding, a publication devoted to cooperation be- 
tween clergymen and businessmen. 

To quote: “A vital need exists for Christian leaders 
who will employ religious principles to solve current 
problems, both at home and abroad. This view was 
voiced by members of Congress, religious leaders and 
representatives of industry at the annual meeting of the 
National Committee for Christian Leadership, Inc., and 
its affiliate, the International Council for Christian Lead- 
ership, Inc., in Washington, D. C., recently. 

“To meet the challenge posed by problems facing the 
world today, the committee has drafted a program ‘aimed 
primarily at bringing together lay leaders to tackle 
common problems on a Christian basis.” 

“*Only by creating a new spirit of brotherhood, integ- 
rity and sacrifice, the committee declared, ‘can: man ‘solve 
his community, national and international difficulties. 
Only by making God’s purpose rather than man’s selfish 
desires the: determining factor in the family, labor, busi- 
ness and government, can this spirit be created on a scale 
to turn the balance against human disaster.” 

“To implement its activities, the committee adopted 
a number of resolutions, including the following: 

“*That those who represent us in the political world 
should be given to understand that spiritual forces are 
controlling the currents in the political life today, and 
that, unless our leaders become conscious of the currents 
through their relation to God and act upon them, those 
who represent us will be held accountable for the re- 
sults.’ ” 








Seciely 


Alonement 
Aunals 


ed 


IS Excellency, the Most Rev 

erend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 

Archbishop of Washington, 
conferred Minor Orders on two of 
our seminarians on June 4, at cere- 
monies conducted at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
in Washington. The clerics advanced 
to the rank of exorcists and acolytes 
are Frater Alcuin Egan, S.A., of 
Bronx, New York, and Frater Timo- 
thy Dran, S.A., of Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

On June 5, His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Michael J. Keyes, S.M.., re- 
tired Bishop of Savannah and Atlanta 
raised six of our clerics to the sub- 
diaconate. Our new subdeacons are: 
Frater Claver Giblin, S.A., of Flush- 
ing, New York; Frater Valentine 
Datte, S.A., of West Philadelphia; 
Frater Paul Haefner, S.A., of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Frater Bosco 
Schmidt, S.A., of Buffalo, New 
York; Frater Eric Tampe, S.A., of 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts; and 
Frater DeSales Standerwick, S.A., of 
Brooklyn. They now enter upon their 
final year of preparation for the holy 
priesthood, and will be privileged to 
assist the celebrant at the altar, wear- 
ing all the vestments traditionally as- 
sociated with their rank. We recom- 
mend them to the psayers of all our 
associates, that God may continue to 
grace them with blessings to equip 
them more perfectly for their service 
of Him. 

* * * x 

At the commencement exercises of 

Saint John’s Atonement Seminary, 






A Ride in 


held on June 5, Father Clement, S.A., 
announced that special honors were to 
be conferred on twenty of our stu- 
dents by the national board of the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade. 
This pontifical organization had _ its 
origin in the zeal of seminarians for 
better acquaintance with the work of 
the missionaries, and includes in its 
objectives sustenance of the missions 
by prayers and, when possible, by ma- 
terial help. However, it is not a fund- 
raising organization, but rather stress- 
es information about the work of the 
missions. Some of the honors were 
conferred for special papers done by 
the students to make better known the 
achievements of missionaries in ob- 
scure quarters of the globe; others for 
the generous contributions of time 
and effort made by the students in 
providing and sending out packages 
of clothing and literature to widely 
scattered mission posts in Asia and 
Africa, as well as to needy war- 
victims in Europe. Those cited for 
honors were made Paladin Compan- 
ions in the Crusade, and were pre- 
sented with certificates indicative of 
their new rank. They included the 
following: 


William Rohner, Stephen Sullivan, 








“Black Beauty” 


Vincent Hannon, Wilbur Curl 
Francis Murphy, Francis Hunt, } 


seph D’Agostino, Richard Craig 


James Skelly, Marcus Pinney, Edwari 


Wocd, Joseph Kilkelly, Leon Fucc 
Robert Haeberle, Frederick Gormar 
James McMorrow, Oliver Hurley 


Herbert Payne, William Plunkett and 


Eugene Wilson. 
* * * * 


June 13, Saint Anthony’s Day, f 
this year on a Sunday, giving an 
portunity great many dev 
clients of the Saint to pay a visit t 
Graymoor, there to attend the H 
Sacrifice of the Mass and to participat 


for a 


in the outdoor services held in hone 
of the great Wonderworker of Padu 
Inclement weather, which _persiste 
until the late afternoon, would ha 
dampened the enthusiasm of all bu 
the most stout-hearted; nonetheles 
the pilgrims spent their time in 
to the chapels on the Mount and di 
their best to join in the spirit of re 
erence that should be associated wit 
devotions to any saint. Though clout 
still loomed large over the sky, th 
afternoon devotions were held at th 
outdoor altar of Saint Anthony, wit 
a capacity congregation joining in th 
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respo! and singing the Benediction 
hymns 
ok ok * 
Father Kenneth, S.A., was wel- 
comed home to Graymoor after two 
years spent in Rome, where he 


worked for the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology at the Pontifical Col 
lege of Propaganda Fide. All the 
most 


friars anxious to know 


about Sant’ Onofrio’s and the condi 


were 


tions that might make life in Europe 
dificult for Americans at the present 
time. Many an illuminating hour was 
spent by the Fathers and Brothers 
who listened to Father Kenneth relate 
his experiences in the Eternal City, 
and great interest was shown in his 
account of the visits to the little Fri 
ary by eminent princes of the Church, 
notably Cardinal Tisserant, Cardinal 
Fumasoni-Biondi, Cardinal Canali, 
and Cardinal Suhard. 


* * * * 


The rules of most religious insti- 
tutes call for a period of several years 
of temporary vows on the part of all 
their members before profession for 
life can be made. The regulations of 
the Church in this matter wisely pro- 
tect the individual from a committ 
ment that may be the result of pious 
sentimentality, and also protect the 
various communities from being obli- 
gated to members whose fitness for 
the hardships of the religious life is 
In the rule of the Sis 
ters of the Atonement 


questionable. 


Six years of 
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A corner of the Convent and St. John’s Church adjoining. 


temporary vows precede the taking of 
these holy obligations for life. In this 
each of the 
learned the full picture of the rigors 


manner, religious has 
of living in community and in accord 
ance with the Rule of Saint Francis. 
Through God's grace, however, the 
period of temporary profession is 
nearly always the prelude to a life 
time of happiness to be spent in the 
service of God 


1? 


Accordingly on June 
five Sisters of the Atonement 


gathered in the Convent Chapel to 
their willingness to live 


for all the years of their life in obedi 


pronounce 


ence, in chastity, and without proper 








ty. The Holy Sacrifice was offered on 
this occasion by Father Thomas, S.A., 
Guardian of the Friary, assisted by 
Father John Forest, $.A., the Sisters’ 
Chaplain, and Father Germanus, S.A. 
In token of their consecration as 
brides of Christ, each of the Sisters 
received a ring and each was crowned 
with a circlet of thorns, indicative of 
their willingness to share in the suffer- 
their Lord and 
The Sisters who took vows 
Sister Mary Augustine, S.A., 
formerly of Newton, Massachusetts; 
Sister Mary Charles, S.A., and Sister 
Mary Lourdes, S.A., both from 
Schenectady, New York; Sister Mary 
Christina, $.A., of Ogdensburg, New 
York; and Sister Mary Berchmans, 
S.A., of Hudson Heights, New Jersey. 
After the Mass they were the recipi- 


ings of devoted 
Sp« yuse 


were: 


ents of the congratulations of their 
sisters in religion, and also of their 
relatives and friends who were guests 
of the Community for the day. 


* * x 


For many years the members of the 
Guild of Saint Margaret of Scotland, 
organized through the efforts of 
Father Colman, S.A., from among 
Scotch and Irish-Scotch Americans, 
have been looking forward to a trans- 
atlantic pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the saintly Patroness of their home- 
land. The war and the unsettled con- 
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ditions that followed it made their 
dream a wistful one until definite 
steps were made by Father Colman 
to assuré idequat accommodations as 
to transportation, housing and provi 
sions during the proposed tour. Next 
month, after much uncertainty, the 
first Pilgrimage will be made. In 
cluded in the itinerary will be visits 


to the Church of Saint Margaret in 
Dunfermline and to the old Abbey 
Church founded by the sainted 
Queen. If all goes well on this Pil- 
grimage, and if world conditions re- 
main peaceful, it is hoped that the 
Guild can assure its members of an 
annual opportunity to make this 
worthwhile trip. 
se 8 6 

The Father General of the Society 
of the Atonement left New York for 
Rome on the Greek steamer Nea 
Hellas on June 22, to make his re- 
quired visitation of the Friary in 
Rome and also to visit the Holy 
Father. He will be accompanied by 
the prayers of the Friars and their 
associates that God will bless his 
voyage and enrich the results of it 
with His special graces. 

x * * * 

On July 5, a group of our semin- 
arians will report back to Saint 
John’s for special courses in Latin, 
Greek, and French. The rector, 
Father Dunstan, has assured them that 
the day's schedule will not be over- 
burdened with studies, as summer 
weather makes it difficult to concen- 
trate too steadily on serious work. 
Still, the opportunity to learn more of 
the classic authors is one that candi- 
dates for the priesthood are anxious 
to take, so Saint John’s will once more 
resound with the hum of recitations 
and pronunciation drills. Assisting 
in the program are Father Regis, S.A., 
and Father Germanus, S.A. 

* * * * 

In Washington, where summer 
days defy description, a good-sized 
group of our clerics and priests will 
also be studying during July and 
August, taking courses in the gradu- 
ate schools of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Pope Pius XI, who pointed 
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Sacred Heart: J. P., N. Y., $1; 
Mrs. J. DeL., N. Y., $.50; Mrs. ¢ 


Mass., $3; J. R., Mass., $.50 
St. Margaret of Scotland: 


St. Ann: M 
Total $3,150.15. 


$2. Total $2,055.41. 


Total $2,051.05. 


Anon, $4. Total $87.85. 


Total $46.00. 





Total $3,820.95 
Total $3,598.60. 
St. Joseph: Mrs, C. R., N. Y., $1; L. B., O., $1 


McN., Conn., $1; 


St. Francis Xavier: Mrs. J. P., Mass., $2. Total $2,728 
Little Flower: Mrs. E. B., Conn., $3; Anon., N. J., $2; J. McG., Conn., 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help: C. G., Mich., $5; M. E., 


St. Christopher: J. S., Md., $2; Mrs. H. S., Mass., $1 
Our Lady of Lourdes: R. S., Can., $1. Total $1,879.05. 

Fr. Paul: O. M., Mass., $.30. Total $1,510.05 

St. Rita: A. L., Cal., $1. Total $1,371.50. 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: N. B., N. J., $5. Total $959.80. 
Infant of Prague: O. M., Mass., $.35; J. R., Mass., $.50. Total $924.10 
Fr. Baker: C. W., Ind., $10. Total $579.35. 

Blessed Sacrament: E. McC., N. Y., $1. 
St. Anthony: F. M., N. Y., $15; O. M., Mass., $.35. 
Most Holy Trinity: R S., Can., $3 
All Saints: M. C., Mass., $1; V. P., N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. W., N. Y., $1; 


Our Lady of Fatima: Mrs. M. 


Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor | 
| 


A., Pa., $5; Mrs. G. M., N. Y., $ 
H., Pa., $3; M. D., R. L, $5; M 


C. M., N. Y., $5; Mrs. F. B., N. Y., $1. Total $4,663.70 
St. Francis of Assisi: Total $3,824.05. | 
St. Jude: M. P., Del., $2; Mrs. C. R., N. Y., $5; Mr. P. S., Pa., $1.5¢ 
Anon., $1; B. McH., Pa., $1; E. J., D. C., $1; B. M., Mass., $1; Mrs. L. P., 


Total $3,408.94 


V. B., N. J., $1; G. P., N. Y,, $1 


~ 


Total $1,976.65. 


Total $517.83. 
Total $373.90. 
Total $116.20. 


McG., N. J., $.50; R. N., Pa., $10. 








out the great need of the world for 
competent and specially trained 
priests and religious, every effort has 
been made by the superiors to see 
that all who have special gifts receive 
the opportunity to make good use of 
them in graduate studies. In years to 
come, those who have made the sacri- 
fice of summer rest and recreation 
will see that their efforts were not in 
vain, but of great help in the work 


of converting the world. 
ok a ok 


July 5 also witnesses the opening of 
the summer camps at Indian Lake, 
Saint Joseph’s for boys and Saint 
Francis’ for girls, under the direction 
of the Sisters of the Atonement. Chil- 
dren from the city are taken for vaca- 
tions of about two weeks each, at 
minimum rates, and in camp atmos- 
phere have the opportunity to grow 





in grace and abilities, as well as t 
profit Holy Mass and 


community night prayers open and 
close each happy day. 


physically. 


a ok * * 


Contributions to our Student's 


Bread Fund have been received 
from: 

Ba eS eo Ht Bia B. Te 
M. R. Conn, $1; A. A. N.Y. 8 
R. A., N. Y¥., $3; Mrs. L. C., N. ¥., B; 
R. D., Mass., $2; ]. N., Ind., $60; M.N, 
Mass., $1; M. LeB., Conn., $2; A. B, 
O., $20; F. P, R. 1, $1; J. S, NY 
$20; R. B., N. Y., $1; R. P., N. J. @ 
A. S., Conn., $10; K. S., $25; R. K 
N. Y., $1; M. E., Conn., $5. 

A. A., N. Y., $4; M. R., N. Y, 
$10; L. Z., Mass. $6; J. S., N. Y, 
$10; Mrs. J. M., N. Y., $200; L. M, 
Me., $30; C. N., N. Y., $100; M.L, 
N. Y., $30; M. N., (Estate of) $90 
BR. Aa NM. F., Si: BS. T., N. Yom 
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N the name of my brother-Friars 
and in the name of your fellow- 
students I wish to extend to you 
sincere and hearty congratulations on 
this, your graduation day. If we were 
to be influenced by worldly standards, 
we would undoubtedly have to admit 
that your graduation 
neither noteworthy nor 


exercises are 
auspicious. 
But for you, guided by the simplicity 
of St. Francis and Franciscanism 

for you who have received an educa- 
tion that includes the eternal as well 
as the temporal, the spiritual as well 
as the material values—for you, I 
know, there will be no feeling of dis- 


appointment. 


I can see in your commencement 
exercises this morning something sol- 
emn and significant. In fact it re- 
minds us of another commencement 
exercise—the most important 
mencement in history. 


com- 
It happened 
when Our Divine Lord after having 
lived for thirty years in the school of 
Nazareth, advancing in age and wis- 
dom and grace, embarked on His pub- 
lic missionary career. There was a 
wedding feast at Cana of Galilee. 
Mary the Mother of Jesus was there. 
Jesus himself had also been invited. 
One commentator suggests that He 
was invited on account of Mary. 
And the wine having failed, Mary 
said to Him, “They have no wine 
left.” Jesus answered: “Woman, why 
dost thou trouble me with that? 
My time has not yet come.” And 
His mother turned around and said 
to the servants: “Do whatever He 
tells you.” And we what 
followed—the great stone jars of 
water were miraculously changed into 
wine at Mary’s request. And the 
Gospel narrative ends with the 
words: “So, in Cana of Galilee, Jesus 
began his miracles, and made known 
the glory that was His, so that his 
disciples learned to believe in Him.” 


know 


The Mediatrix of All Graces 


By Alan Mohan, 8. A. 


vd 





Editor’s Note: 


The significance of the Feast of 
Our Lady of the Atonement, which 
occurs annually on July 9, and for 
which a new office and Mass has 
been sanctioned by the reigning 
Holy Father, is beautifully brought 
out in the accompanying sermon 
by Father Alan, S.A., of the Gray- 
moor Mission Band. The sermon 
was given at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary, held on June 5, which 
was this year the Feast of Our 
Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces. 














Our Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces 


That was the commencement ex- 
ercise of Our Savior’s ministry and 
His miracles. There is another com- 


mencement exercise mentioned in that 
narrative, for here we have also the 





record of the first favor procured by 
Mary for men. A miraculous favor 
through the power of Christ at the re- 
quest of Mary. So that we may say 
even before the great work of redemp- 
tion was complete Mary showed her- 
self to be a mediatrix of grace. 


I say I am reminded of those com- 
mencement exercises at Cana as I 
speak to you this morning. You are 
about to enter on a new and all-im- 
portant grade of life—you aspire to 
become sons of the Atonement. And 
such being the case, what more suit- 
able or fitting day could be assigned 
for your commencement than the 
beautiful feast of Mary, Mediatrix of 
all Graces. How did Mary come to 
earn that meaningful title? Was it 
not because of the part she played in 
the Atonement? At the moment she 
uttered her Fiat to become the mother 
of the Savior she began to co-operate 
in the work of the redemption. It is 
the teaching of the Church that our 
Lady is not only the Mother of God, 
the Word Incarnate, but that she is 
mother of the Savior, Jesus Christ. 
All that is said of her role in the In- 
carnation is true of her ministry in 
Redemption, because in the actual 
order of things the formal purpose 
of the Incarnation was Redemption. 
Therefore, by consenting to the In- 
carnation Mary was associating her- 
self, in response to God's invitation, 
with the work of Redemption. In the 
great drama of Redemption there was 
only one star—Christ—‘For there is 
one God and one mediator of God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus”*— 
Christ was the star in that great 
drama, but Mary in her role of 
Atonement Mother was the support- 
ing cast. 

And so, as the climax of Christ's 
redemptive work was reached when 
He hung suspended between heaven 
and earth on the atoning wood of 
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the cross, so the climax of Mary’s liv- 
ing martyrdom was attained when she 
stood beneath that Cross. A 
ordinate and secondary mediation it 
is true, but And 
that cooperation in the redemption 
from the moment she uttered her Fiat 
until she stood beneath the Cross 
provides the basis for her title as 
Mediatrix of all 
cause of her work as Our Lady of the 
Atonement that she Our 
Lady of Grace. It was her privilege 
to share with Jesus in His sufferings, 
and therefore, in His mediation 
Christ is the fountain from which all 
spring, but as St. Bernard 
observes, Mary is the source through 


sub- 


nevertheless real 


Graces. It is be- 


bec« mes 


graces 


which all graces flow. Jesus Christ is 
the unique Mediator so far as strict 
justice is concerned, the only One 
who obtains grace and salvation for 
us by His merits; Mary is Mediatrix 
by the favor of her Divine Son. 
Why is all this of special signifi 
cance to you On your commencement 
day? Cana was the scene of Christ's 
first miracle and Mary’s first grace ob 
tained for men. It was commence 
ment day for both in a sense when 
attended that wedding 
When Mary said to the servants: 
“Do whatever He tells you” her Son 
wrought 


feast 


they 


even though his 
Today you 
commencement at 
Mary the Mother of 


for it is her feast we 


a miracle 
time had not yet come. 
are having your 
another feast. 


Jesus is here 
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St. John’s Atonement Seminary 


celebrate. And Jesus will be here on 
Mary’s account. In a few moments 
a miracle will be wrought by Jesus 

not water into wine, but wine and 
water into His blood of Atonement. 
In a few minutes we will have re- 
enacted, re-presented the sacrifice of 
Calvary. This time in an unbloody 
manner. On Calvary’s Mount stood 
Mary—clothed in her mantle made 
red by the Blood of her Son and her 
living martyrdom—there she 
stood, Mother of the Atonement, her 
hands clasped in grief to her Immac- 
ulate Heart pierced by the sword of 
Mary our Mother will be 
re, not clothed in the red mantle of 
martyrdom, but in the white robe of 
Her Immaculate Purity 


own 


sorrow. 


h 


she will be 





A group of students at Graymoor 





of Gt ice, 


as the Lady 
her hands no longer folded in grief, 
but unfolded, extended to offer you 
the graces that you will need in your 
as sons of the Atonement 
She is not silent today, nor sorrowful, 


with us today 


new life 


as she was on Calvary, but she speaks 
joyfully. 
as that given to the servants at Cana: 
“Do whatever He tells you.” And 
you know what Our Divine Lord will 


Her command is the same 


tell you as you begin this new phase 


of your lives—He will say: “Fill up 
your souls with the clear crystal 
waters of prayer, mortification and 


self-abnegation and I will chan 


z : 





into the rich red wine of atonement 
Stand with your Atonement Mother 
on Calvary by taking up your cross 
daily, and she will take your offering 
of self and present it in the name of 
Her Divine Son before the throne of 
the Most High. She in turn will ob 
tain and hand down to you, not only 
the grace to be faithful followers of 
Francis and Father Paul, but also the 
gifts of joy and peace and happiness 
that come to those who have left all 
to follow Christ. 


Therefore I urge you today, in this 
beautiful commencement exercise, to 
go forward humbly, but with strong 
and firm determination—full of hope, 
with only one fear in your hearts— 
the fear of God, which is the begin 
ning of wisdom—with only one love 
in your hearts—the love of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.’—Psalm 118, 2. 


Can a Catholic be a Communist? 


J. E., Cleveland. 


A Catholic may not knowingly 


and willingly participate 


any 


atheistic society. It is a known fact 


that the teaching of Communism is 


atheistic 
* * 


How can a person tell the differ 


ence between temptation and sin? 
A. D., Newark. 
\ 


Temptation is an 


to 


evil. It is an obstacle which must 





answered here. 





For the convenience of our 
readers, questions 


nature of interest to all, are 


and before he could marry a Catho- 
lic in a Catholic marriage both 
would have to promise to bring up 
the children as Catholics. This he 
refused to do. 


of a_ general 


Address inquiries ss ¢ ¢ & 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y 


How large is Vatican City? 
K. McL., Brooklyn 


Vatican City is independent ter- 








overcome on thi 


journey to heaven, and if not overcome it will lead o1 


away from heaven and towards destruction. Thus tempta 


tion can be the beginning of spiritual victory or the be 


ginning of spiritual ruin. 
thought or image of evil in the mind 
| leasure in the thought of the evil suggested. But 





ght or p 





Temptation begins with th 


Then there is ck 


sin only comes when the will yields and consents to temy 


tation by approving what is suggested. If the will refusc 

a victory is won, for it is only in the will that man turn 
from God and commits sin. Since life is a warfare, temp 
tations are often unavoidable and we must pray dail; 


asking God “Lead us not into temptation,” that is, kee] 


us from falling when we are tempted. 


We e the synagogues 


* 


wrnicn 


preached, Jewish houses of worship? 


Christ sometime 


L. B.. Neu Yc rk 


Our Blessed Lord occasionally taught and healed in th 


congregati 


600 B.C 


the Temple, no sacrifices 


t 





gue. The term 


“synagogue” 


means assembly o1 
Their first appearance was probably ab 
places for worship for exiled Jews. Unlil 
offered there. Service 


were held on the Sabbath days, and on Mondays at 
Tuesdays. They consisted of prayers, instructions, and 


sometimes of judgments on offenders. The synagogues 
Were used often by Christ and the Apostles in instructin 


the people and thus were of great assistance in the spread 


ing of Christianity. 


Ba 


] 


Ww . ‘ ee 
Why was King Michael of Roumania refused a dispe: 


sation by the Catholic Church? 
King Michael was a member of the Orthodox Churel 


L. P., Newark. 





ritory of about 160 acres. It in- 
cludes the territory about St. Peter's 
and various properties in Rome. 


* * a on 


Is Mother Cabrini the first American to be canonized? 
L. B., Long Island City. 
Mother Cabrini is the first citizen of the United States 
to be canonized. Other earlier missionaries from Europe, 
as St. Isaac Jogues, were martyred by the Indians, but they 
were citizens of France. Mother Cabrini was born in Italy 
in 1850, came to New York in 1889, and soon after 
became an American citizen. She was declared a Saint on 


July 7, 1946, and December 22, the date of her death in 
Chicago in 1917, was assigned as her Feast Day. 


* * * * 


What is the explanation of the words in St. Mattheu 
5:22:“Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council.’’? 


Mrs. R. W. M., Tarrytown, N. Y 


“Raca” is an expression of contempt. It is not so much 
the word as the inward thought that is blameworthy. This 
council was the Sanhedrin which was empowered to pun 
ish crimes. The death penalty, however, was reserved to 
the Romans. The wickedness of sin against fraternal 
charity is here emphasized. 


. 26-9 


Are societies of women affiliated with the Masons and 
Knights of Pythias forbidden to Catholics? 
M. B., Buffalo. 
Yes. Since they are affiliated with the Masonic Brother- 
hood and the Knights of Pythias, they too oppose the 


Catholic faith and foster a naturalistic religion of their 


own. 












HEN Brother Antonino was 
a lad he loved to stand in 
Assisi and 
watch the gay young blades as they 
hastened through it in search of folly 
or gathered in a laughing group to 
plan some mischief. Sometimes they 


the square of 


went singing up and down the hilly 
streets, the sweet clear voice of Fran- 
cis Bernardone ringing out tunefully 
as he led the merry band in a chanson 
of Provence. They were all elegantly 
dressed, but Francis surpassed them all 
in the color and richness of his ap- 
parel. It was true that most of the 
young men were of the nobility while 
Francis was the son of a tradesman. 
But the merrymakers were willing to 
overlook his low estate because of his 
gayety and his mad pranks. 

Antonino, too young to join the fes- 
tivities that Francis directed every 
evening, watched from a distance, his 
eyes fastened adoringly on the king 
of the revels who seemed to him the 
personification of grace and manly 
beauty. 

He was sorely troubled when, going 
to the square one evening as usual, he 
failed to see Francis in the centre of 
the gilded youth of Assisi. He lis- 
tened in vain for the sound of his 
voice uplifted in the charming songs 
he loved. Although he waited for a 
long time, Francis did not appear. 

Day after day Antonino sought 
timidly among the streets and squares 
of Assisi but caught no glimpse of the 
merry singer. Francis seemed to have 
vanished from the town. 

Some months later Antonino, hear- 
ing a loud noise of rude jeering and 
laughter hastened out to the square 
before the Cathedral to see the cause 
of the excitement. His breath caught 
in his throat as he saw the pitiable 
object upon whom the youth of Assisi 
were heaping their scorn with a kind 
of sadistic fury. It was a young man 
clad in a peasant’s rough tunic that 








The Book of Life 


had painted on it crudely the sign of 
the cross. 

Even if the man is mad, thought 
Antonino, how can they dare throw 
stones at the cross? 

Then the mud-bespattered figure 
drew closer and he recognized the 
blood-stained face of Francis Bernar- 
done. Antonino gave a great sob of 
mingled horror and pity. Francis was 
going from door to door, calling out 
in his sweet lilting tones, “*Alms! 
Alms, I pray, for the love of God!” 

Antonino rushed back to his house 
and, to the bewilderment of his lady 
mother, picked up an armful of loaves 
and a flask of wine. Francis was still 
in the square when the lad returned 
and the mob was still hooting at him. 
Antonino hastily dumped the bread 
and wine into the sack that Francis 
was carrying. His eyes met those of 
the madman only to find them sane 
and soul-searching. 

“Thank you, my son,” said Francis. 
“God bless you and give you His 
peace.” There was a serene beauty in 
his smile that deeply touched the 
heart of Antonino. 

Until he had attained his eighteenth 
year the boy continued to watch the 
progress of Francis, the poor little 
man; then he went to his widowed 
mother and told her simply that he 
wished to become the spiritual son of 
the singing friar. She looked earnestly 
at her dreamy-eyed child, and, realiz- 
ing how ill-fitted he was to lead the 
life of a warring nobleman, she gave 
her consent to his donning the habit 
of the poor brothers. 

For many months Brother Antonino 
followed happily and obediently the 
daily routine of the Friars Minor. He 
observed the times set aside for prayer 
with fervor of spirit, yet he was not 
unwilling to take his turn at begging 
from house to house for the daily 
bread that sustained the life of the 
Brothers. Always he listened gladly 


By Edna G. Robin 


when Francis discoursed of the loy 
of God, and he felt his heart bum 
within him with the great desire tha 
he had to lose his soul completely ip 
the fire of that divine love. 
seeing the ardor in the young friar’ 
eyes, yearned to help him along th 
road to perfection. 


Francis 


The little poor man did not encour 
age his friars to spend much time in 
study. Antonino himself had not giv 
en much thought to book-learning 
until one day he met a Benedictine 
monk who gave him a manuscript in 
the Latin tongue—a commentary on 
the Gospel of St. Luke by some pious 
father of the Church. Antonino was 
thrilled to possess such a treasure 
He kept it in the bosom of his coars 
brown tunic, taking it out whenever 
he was disengaged to pore over the 
learned Latin sentences. 

It was soon noticeable to the Broth 
ers that Antonino hurried through 
his prayers that he might the sooner 
return to the study of his precious 
manuscript. The sack which the friars 
carried in their daily quest for alms 
rested idle and empty when it was 
Antonino’s turn to go forth. There 
was much angry muttering when he 
was observed knitting his brows over 
some abstruse sentence in monkish 
Latin. Occasionally the young friar 
had the temerity to argue with Broth 
er Leo or Brother Giles about some 
obscure verse in the Gospel. 

Returning to Saint Mary of the 
Angels from a preaching mission 
Francis listened sorrowfully to the bit 
ter complaints voiced by the other 
friars against this youngest of hi 
spiritual sons. As he discoursed dur 
ing their simple evening meal of th 
graciousness and mercy of God, lt 
saw that Antonino paid no heed t0 
his word but was rapt in his ow 
thoughts. 

At last Francis made an end 
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d after blessing the breth 


pea 
Antonino to one sid 
my son,” he said mildl 
that have | me somewhat of 
cl uring my abser 
Ant flu 1 angrily 
“Tr ue, my father,” he said witl 
ift of his head, “that I have 
spent sol time in study. Some of 
the Brothers who know not the Latin 


tongue have taken it upon themselves 
to find fault with me for developing 
studious habits.” 

“Look at 


said with a compelling gentleness. 


me, Antonino,” Francis 


To his horror Antonino found it 
hard to meet the compassionate eyes 
of his Superior, though there was no 
reproach in his gaze. 


“I have it in my mind,” Francis 
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went on, “to show you the Book 


wherein I have learned to read the 
soodness and the beauty and the love 
of God.” 

Antonino looked at him in som 
wilderment and the thought flashed 
through his mind that he had never 

en in Francis’s hands any book but 
the Holy Gos; Now with Francis’s 
hand on his arm he followed him into 


the tiny chapel 


“Here, my son,” said Francis, “is 
the only book a poor friar needs to 
study.” And he pointed to the cruci 


fix before which he had _ paused 
“Here in the nail-pierced hands and 
feet of the Son of God I read that 
He would have us friars go on er 
rands of mercy to the sick and the 
sinful. In that thorn-crowned head, 


bleeding from the cruel thorns and 
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stained with the dust of the road to 


Calvary, I learn the lesson of humility 


ind self-surrender. I hear the divine 
voice telling me to be like Him the 
rvant of all. In that pierced side I 
read the depth and the anguish and 
‘lory of the love of God that 

ped to save a sinner like me and 


died to wash me from my sins.” 

And Francis sank on his knees and 
kissed thi 
ind abasing himself. 


crucifix, adoring his Lord 
Then Antonino 
fell on 
knees also, confessing his fault, his 


with tears of penitence his 
pride, his disobedience. Then Francis 
forgave the youthful friar and em- 
braced him tenderly, his own tears 
flowing generously. 

But the tears of Francis were tears 
of joy that this, his dear son, had 


come to himself. 
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T was one of those fall days when 

a high fog obscured the sun and, 
involuntarily, Bess Sweeney felt 
depressed. That was why she decided 
Washing win 


mind off her 


to wash her windows. 
might get her 
troubles. 


dows 


With a towel wrapped around her 
brown hair, wearing a discarded T- 
shirt of Sonny’s and an old pair of 
slacks, she vigorously went to work. 
Yet her mind remained on her trou- 
bles. Troubles that had piled up until 
it seemed as though they would surely 
topple over. Between Bess’ gray eyes 
a pucker was steadily growing deeper. 

“How does one keep from worry- 
ing,’ she asked herself, ““when there 
are so many things that bother him? 
Things like the insurance falling due 
next month and wondering where the 
And Sonny’s 


marks in 


money's coming from. 


getting such poor school 
lately, fearing that he’s going to be 
Fifteen 
is just the age when boys so often 
lose interest in school and start hunt 


ing for trouble.” 


another juvenile delinquent. 


Glancing out the window, Bess saw 
that the California landscape wasn't 
at its best. 
dirty gray; in her own yard, asters 


The slit of ocean was a 


and zinias and tall chrysanthemums 
were strangely faded-looking; the dry 
grass on distant hills was a dull 
brown. 

Pausing in her work, Bess pressed 
a weary hand against her head. She 
was getting another of those head- 
aches that had been coming more and 
more recently. Something else to wor- 
ry about. 

“Then there’s that goods I bought 
to make a dress for Nancy,” con- 
tinued her thoughts. “And when I 
got ready to make it up, finding that 
it lacked enough for the sleves. I 
don’t see how I could have made such 
a mistake, forgetting the sleeves. And 
the worst part being that they didn’t 
have any more like it at the store. 


Dingy Windows 






Just thinking about such things sets 
me frantic.” 

The windows were smeared with 
big circles of scouring powder now 
and the outside world didn’t 
look dull and faded any more. 
merely a blur that one could scarcely 
see at all. 

Through the film, she distinguished 
a couple of 


even 
It was 


neighbors passing the 
house. Idly, Bess watched them. Sud- 
denly, one of the women looked di 
rectly toward the window where Bess 
Turn 
ing to her companion, she said some 
thing. Then the other, too, turned 


and le x ked. 


the subject of their conversation. 


was so industriously working 


Obviously making Bess 


Bess felt her face burning, hot tears 
stung her eyes. 

“They're talking about me!” she 
breathed. “They think I can’t see 
them through these blurry windows, 
Probably 
that it’s about time I washed such dir 
pity I didn’t do it 
months ago. Something like that. 
Well, let ‘em talk—see if I " 

Just the same, she did care. It 
hurt to have one’s neighbors talking 


so they're saying things. 
ty windows, a 
care 
about you, pointing out your failings. 


Abruptly, the telephone rang. 
“Probably one of the girls from the 


sewing club,” Bess sighed as she 
climbed down from the little step- 
ladder. “Somebody with nothing in 


particular to say and who will hold 
up my work for the next half-hour.” 

Taking the receiver from its hook, 
she murmured an ungracious, “Hello,” 
into the transmitter. 

And a strange voice replied: “This 
is the Emergency Hospital. We have 
your husband here.” 

At that, an icy finger seemed to 
pierce Bess’ heart. All strength fled 
from her person, leaving her weak 
and numb and utterly terrified. 

More followed the first announce- 
ment. But Bess heard none of it. Her 
mind refused to function beyond those 





By Leslie Rochuell 


first ten words. Over and over, tl 
kept racing through her mind 
At last, she heard another voice 
lifeless voice which she couldn't recog 
nize as her own: “I'll be right out 
Yet she 
tood there beside the telephor 


made no move. She jus 


stared into space. Unable to think 
unable to rouse herself from. that 
deadly inertia. Meanwhile, _ tin 


seemed to stand still. Hours might 
have passed; perhaps, it were only 
seconds 

She tried to pray. “Hail, Mary 
But the words stuck in her throat 
she could go no farther. 

Finally, she dragged herself toward 
a closet, groped for a wrap. 

Jeff in the hospital! Jeff with his 
lovable traits, Jeff with his flaming 
hair, his blue eyes. What could hav 
Why—he 


sick a day in his life! 


happened? hadn't _ beer 
A shat 
by coat over the old slacks and Son 
T-shirt. A 


bringing the tang of salt 


Bess went just as she was 


sharp wind was 


| 
trom the 


ny’s 


cean 

Another moment and she was 
at the garage, fumbling in her pocket 
for the keys. Luckily, she knew how 
to drive. She ‘had been using the ’ 
jalopy ever since Jeff had bought the 
new truck and started doing inde 
pendent hauling. 

“Could it be possible,” 
herself as she backed the car out of 
the garage, “that Jeff had a bad heart 
and I never knew anything about it 
At 38, people don’t get such things a 
strokes, do they? Or do they : Mayte 

he had something fatal and the 
hospital just didn’t tell me. Maybe- 
they took this means of breaking the 


she asked 


news gently.” 
A sob tore itself from Bess’ lips 
again the icy finger stabbed her heart 
“If anything happened to Jeff,” she 
whispered frantically, “what would! 
do? Alone with two young children, 
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I would be like a ship without a rud 
der.” 

This was the confusion of thoughts 
that raced through her mind as she 
drove toward the hospital, mechani- 
cally stopping for red lights, dodging 
trafic, slowing down for pedestrians. 
She was halfway there, before she 
realized that a cleaning rag was still 
clutched tightly in one hand. 

“How could I 


worrying over trifles,” 


have wasted time 
continued her 
wretched thoughts, I had so 
much to be thankful for? My family, 


my home 


“when 


oh, I’ve been a fool!” 
how all her minor 
problems suddenly solved themselves 
when she didn’t half try. Like the 
matter of that dress for Nancy. She 
could make it into one of those jumper 


Funny, too, 


dresses to be worn with a separate 
blouse. Twelve-year-old Nancy would 
love that 

“And as for Sonny,” she breathed, 
“common sense ought to tell me that 


just because 


he’s been getting poor 
marks in school isn’t any sign he’s 
going to be a juvenile delinquent 
What he probably needs is a little 


more recreation. Ill talk it over with 
Jeff. See if we can’t arrange some 
outings for the two of them to take 
together.” 


when she caught sight of a 
flaming head against a white 
pillow. Jeff! 
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Her heart gave a little bounce 











OZ Ze ZO 


Another sob caught in Bess’ throat 
as the knowledge struck her that Jeff 
might never again be able to take an 
outing with his son. 

A little harder her foot pressed 
down on the gas, she turned a corner 
on two wheels. Her nerves tightened 
into a taut ball, ready to snap at the 
flutter of a leaf. She drew up before 
the great buff-colored building that 
was the hospital. For a moment, she 
stared at the huge structure, making 
no move to get out of the car. 
“I’m afraid,’ she whispered. “I 
haven't courage to go in and learn 
the truth. It’s—like getting a tele- 
gram that’s apt to contain bad news 
and you're too terrified to open it. 
I—can’t face it.” 

Yet, 


Somehow, she forced herself to get 


somehow, she did face it. 
out of the ancient car, to walk up 
those broad steps and inside the wide 
The girl at the desk looked 
up brightly. “Mr. Oh, 


doors. 
Sweeney? 
yes!” 

Bess followed a white-capped nurse 
elevator. She didn’t in- 
quire about Jeff; she didn’t dare. She 
simply stood there, feeling dazed and 


toward an 


tense, as the elevator crept slowly up- 
ward. 


Meanwhile, the 


nurse hummed a 








little though the very 
world weren't crumbling to bits about 
Bess’ head. But she 
Bess; Bess knew well enough that the 


tune, just as 


wasn’t fooling 


nurse’s cheerful mien was only a 
veneer. 

“She's pretending that everything's 
Bess told herself. 


“Putting on a bright front in order to 


fine and dandy,” 


boost up my courage.” 

Then she was accompanying the 
nurse past a long row of beds. Mov- 
ing like a sleepwalker and trying to 
keep from thinking. 

Her heart gave a little bounce when 
she caught sight of a flaming head 
against a white pillow. Jeff! 

The next moment, she was bending 
him. Noting the 
blue eyes, the ghastliness under his 
tanned face. Choking a little as she 
murmured, “Oh, my 

Jeff managed a feeble smile. “I’m 
sorry about the truck. It’s a wreck, 
won't be good for anything but junk 
now. It was a head-on collision and 
the truck rolled three times.” 

As though Bess cared about the 
truck! Nothing mattered except that 
Jeff was still alive and, however badly 
he might be hurt, he could still smile! 

The said crisply, “You'll 


have to make him mind like a small 


over pain in his 


darling!” 


over 


nurse 
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boy, Mrs. Sweeney, and don’t let him 
try to use that leg for a long, long 
time. Once it’s set, he'll have to be 
careful.” 
“Set?” 
” 


Bess stared blankly. “You 
mean 
“Didn't you know that his leg was 
broken? I thought that you had been 
informed over the telephone.” 

Yes, she probably had been in- 
formed over the telephone. Bess didn’t 
tell the other that she had been so 
numb with fear that she hadn’t caught 
the words. 

She said only, “You mean—a bro- 
ken leg is all that’s wrong with him? 
There’s nothing else?” 

A smile faded from the nurse’s lips. 
She looked at Bess as though the lat- 
ter were someone who wasn’t quite 
bright. 

“All that’s wrong with him?” she 
echoed. “Mrs. Sweeney, I don’t want 
to disillusion you, but a broken leg 
doesn’t heal in a day. It will probably 
be months and months before your 
husband is able to work again.” 


But Bess suddenly wanted to shout, 
to sing. Tears of relief came with a 
rush. While through her mind, a 
little rhythm was racing: “It’s only a 
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broken leg! That means Jeff will walk 
again, he'll laugh, he'll talk—he’ll 
live! Oh, Blessed Jesus, I thank Thee, 
thank Thee!” 

Back home, Bess realized that her 
windows were still smeared with 
scouring powder. But they only need- 
ed polishing; it wouldn’t take long to 
finish. 

As she rubbed the window-panes 
bright and shiny, outside everything 
became transformed. Outlines were 
distinct now; colors were heightened. 
The sky changed from gray to paint- 
box-blue; the hills were no longer 
dull brown but molten gold; the 
faded-looking flowers were suddenly 
scarlet and purple and vivid yellow. 
It hadn’t been the landscape that had 
lost its freshness; it had been those 
dingy windows. 

“Why—that’s the way I've been 
looking at life!” Bess thought. “As 
though I were seeing it through grimy 
windows!” 

She remembered her neighbors and 
was suddenly ashamed of herself for 
having been suspicious of them. 

“More likely than not,” she whis- 
pered, “they were saying something 
about how nice my windows were go- 





ing to look. And I promptly though 
the worst.” 

The dust of little daily cares had 
accumulated on her windows 
until nothing beautiful nor noble 
could be seen through them. The haze 
of a gloomy state of mind had ma& 
everything look dark and clouded 
Small wonder that she had been hay 
ing so many headaches, what with all 


soul’s 


the worrying she had been doing! 

And she resolved, “I’m going to 
wash away that grime! From here on, 
I'm going to quit this worrying bus: 
ness and brighten my outlook with 
faith. Sometimes, we humans seem 
to forget that the Saviour has a way 
of working out everything, if only we 
will leave all to Him.” 

The windows were finished now, 

‘Just the same,” Bess reminded her. 
self as she stepped back to admire 
them, “I still don’t see where we'r 
going to raise the money to make the 
payment on the insurance. What 
with Jeff laid up and—” 

She caught herself just in time. 

“Those windows still aren’t quite 
clean!” 

And with lips set in grim deter 
mination, she vigorously gave them 
another rub! 
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AULA was one of the most val- 

uable members of the public 

library staff. She had gradu- 
ated from a secular university of great 
repute, noted for the success of its 
alumnae in all fields of public rela- 
tions. She had taken her training 
seriously, her alert mind devoutly di- 
gesting every word of her professors. 
She had been some years in the li- 
brary and had proven herself an able 
crusader in the lost cause of reading. 

She was beginning to acquire all the 
confidence of a mature and highly suc- 
cessful woman, with ‘many conquests 
behind her and a zestful Amazonian 
anticipation of bigger and better bat- 
tles to win. She firmly believed her- 
self to be an emancipated woman—a 
true liberal and an ardent humani- 
tarian. She loved people and she loved 
knowledge and to introduce the for- 
mer to the latter was her idea of 
heaven. 

Paula was mystified when Father 
Neal came to see her. But she was 
careful not to show it. He was just 
another poor dear human being who 
needed her deft librarian’s help, and 
she presented him with a dazzling 
smile of reassurance. 

“Good morning, Father,” she said. 
“What can I do for you?” 

Father Neal was not a very pre- 
possessing priest. He was small, stout, 
and mild of face, neither young nor 
old, and he had a rather timid man- 
ner. 


“Miss Barton?” he asked uncer- 
tainly. 
“Yes,” smiled Paula encouragingly. 


“They told me at the desk that you 
were in charge of ih 
tion.” 

“Yes,” laughed Paula appreciative- 
ly. “That's my job 
reading.” 


promo- 


promoting good 
“That's very interesting,” said Fa- 
ther Neal. 

Sahar 

Paula’s eyes sparkled with curiosity. 
She had never had an interview with 


“Quture Convert” 


a Roman Catholic before 
never even dreamed of it. Her bright 
inquiring mind was not going to pass 
this up. She pressed a chair on Father 
Neal and then sat herself behind her 
desk. 

“Yes, it’s frightfully interesting,” 
she chatted readily. “And you have 


priest 











Blind 


I cannot see the sunshine, 

Nor the songbirds in the trees. 
I cannot see the flowers 

That dance with every breeze. 


I cannot see the beauty 

Of western skies aglow 

When the myriad lights of evening 
Are burning soft and low. 


I cannot see the rainbow 
Nor the wind-blown clouds at play, 
Nor the dimples of the laughing child 


Who passed my way today. 


But though with eyes I see not, 
My soul has vision bright; 

And I see God as you may, 
And everything's all right. 


Emily May Young 








no idea what an effect it has on the 
We find that every promo 
tional campaign boosts our circulation 


public. 


by leaps and bounds. In fact, we feel 
that we are at last succeeding in mak- 
ing the library really functional. The 
librarian no longer exists just to stamp 
borrowers’ cards. It’s up to her to get 
the public interested in good reading 

necessary reading.” 

“Yes,” said Father Neal with a pa- 
tient “That’s true.” 

“People are so appreciative,” Paula 


smile. 





By Doris Overland 


rushed on joyously. “It makes all the 
time and effort so well worthwhile. 
They respond so readily to our ex- 
hibits. Now the one we had on for- 
eign affairs alone netted us a circula- 
tion of five hundred in our foreign 
policy classification—in barely two 
months. Now that’s really wonderful 
for a city of this size!” 

“It is,” agreed Father Neal, putting 
the tips of his fingers together. “I do 
know that certain exhibits of your 
books elicit a wide response—even in 
my own parish,” and he smiled sadly. 


“Is that so, Father?” asked Paula 


brightly. “Well, I'm very glad to 
know. Er—what exhibits in particu- 
lar?” 


“Oh, your books on current social 
problems—advice on mental health, 
the rearing of children, marital ca- 
reers, single careers. Most people are 
afflicted with those very human prob- 
lems—and they seem to come here 
and read whatever you advise—in- 
stead of coming to me and asking my 
advice.” 

The little priest’s smile was humor- 
ous, a shade ironical, but far from 
bitter. Paula laughed gaily. 

“Well, Father — perhaps they're 
afraid you'll give them the devil for 
their sins,” she said. 

“My job,” Father pointed out gent- 
ly, still smiling, “is to take the devil 
out of them.” 

“Touché!” said Paula 
“There are so many ways of combat- 
ting what we feel is evil. The library 
is as concerned over human error as 
you of the clergy. Our battle is 
against the powers of ignorance and 
Problem 


brightly. 


the superstition it breeds. 
books are my particular pets, you 
know. I feel that anything which can 
be done to supplant old wives’ tales 
with sound scientific knowledge is 
well worth doing.” 

“Sound scientific knowledge—yes!” 
said Father Neal. “You're right, Miss 


Barton. Sound scientific knowledge is 
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much to be desired. But it remains to 
be seen how much of human know- 
ledge is sound scientific knowledge.” 


Paula was so taken aback that she 
could not utter a word. She could 
only let the little priest continue while 
her thoughts raged inwardly in furious 
rebuttal. “I come to you as the repre- 
sentative of forty percent of your 
public, Miss Barton,” Father pursued 
gently. “They watch for your month- 
ly exhibits, and they read the books 
which you promote as ardently as the 
other sixty percent.” 

“That's —that’s fine,” stammered 
Paula, trying not to meet the priest’s 
grave eyes. 

“TI take it you are a liberal, Miss 
Barton.” 

“T like to think of myself as one,” 
said Paula, a bit encouraged. 

“Fine,” smiled Father Neal. “No 
true liberal would militate against the 
truth in favor of error.” 

“Certainly not!” Paula was indig- 
nant. 

“The true liberal presents both sides 
of the question fairly and impartially, 
because the aim of true liberalism is 
the quest of truth. Am I not right?” 
appealed Father Neal humbly 

“You certainly are, Father,” Paula 
assured him warmly. 


“Suppose, for instance, that the 
true liberal happens to believe per- 
sonally in birth control. He would 
hardly be liberal if he took steps to 
prevent all opposition to birth con- 
trol. If he made an effort to stifle 
the voices which speak out against 
birth control, he would be guilty of a 
grave offense 


against liberalism 


would it not seem so?” 

“Yes—but!” cried Paula, eyes blaz- 
“Yes, but—but you can’t expect 
people in this day and age—After all, 
they have only your word for it that 
God is against it 


ing. 


a-and on the other 
side we have the whole field of medi- 
cal science.” 

“Not the whole field, Miss Barton,” 
Father spoke up quickly when Paula 
paused for breath—“Only the field 
which claims it is the whole field.” 

“Well, of course there are reac- 


tionaries in every profession.’ Paula's 
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smile was smug. Let the padre top 
that one! 

“Those who react against error and 
those who react against the truth,” 
replied Father Neal, nodding. 

“But think of all the women who 
have suffered and died because of out- 
moded conceptions of their duty!” 
Paula retorted bitterly. 





Whe Seek to Build 


Wha seek to 
God’s citadel, 
Must measure time 
And guard it well, 
life, 


edac h 


build 


For time is 
We 


In which to 


hour, 
build 
Its shining tower- 
With kindly deeds 
And earnest prayer, 
With faith to 
Foolish care. 
Our handlwork 
Shall then be strong 


need 


conquer 


And songs of praise 
Shall 


echo song. 


—Edna E. King 











“T believe there is a medical opinion 
to the effect that it is not duty which 
dooms people, but uncontrolled appe- 
tites leading to a purposeless, sybaritic 
existence—” Father Neal’s smile was 
very sad—*“But it was not my inten- 
tion to engage you in argument, Miss 
Barton. I came to make an appeal to 

to liberalism. I wanted to find out 
if it really means what it stands for. 
If not, it should certainly be given 
another name. After all, the Freudi- 
ans have corrupted libido into amor.” 

A certain proud reserve had been 
completely shattered within Paula. 
Her university professors had used 
words deftly and artfully, stretching 
definitions here and there to encom- 
the of their argument. 
They had endowed all useful lan- 
guage with a certain personal flexi- 


pass scope 
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bility, and she had delightedly caug 
the trick. But here was a man whor 
would have glad} 
called an “obscurantist’” and yet | 
like tools. Y, 
could not escape knowing what k 
You 
yourself. He was not a professor in 
you with his persona 
He was a priest who wa 
telling you the truth. 

“Yes—yes, but it stands to reason! 
she protested wildly. 

“What sort of reason?” smiled Fy 
ther Neal. “Human reason?” 

“Well, you must admit that humar 
reason has conquered filth and diseas 
and untold suffering!” 

“Yes, and it has also 
atomic bomb,” sighed Father, 
has caused the most hideous humar 
suffering on record. No, Miss Barton 


her professers 


used words straight 
understood in spite of 


meant. 


doctrinating 
doctrine. 


m ide ar 


“whic 


I am not trying to persuade you t 
I am 


only convinced that a true liberal wil 


give up your side for our side 


publish both sides of every question 
For the enemy of liberalism is preju 
dice—not fact.” 

“You mean,” asked Paula, strange 
ly quiet, “you think I ought to place 
a book against birth control next t 
every book in favor of birth control?” 

“Tt would seem to me to be a liber 
al action,” said Father Neal. 


Paula bit her lip in vexation. The 
whole force of her expensive educa 
tion had been applied against the his 
tory and the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. She had been trained to be 
lieve that her Darwinian, Freudian, 
and Marxist professors were in sole 
possession of positive knowledge, and 
that wherever the Church opposed 
them it must be vehemently denied 
and branded a relic of medieval ig 
She had never even looked 
upon the Church’s side. Her time had 
been spent not in an earnest invest! 
gation of the claims of the opposition 


norance. 


but merely in vigorous denials. 
yet she had always considered herselt 
a true liberal. 

Father Neal’s gaze rested upon her 
It was not hostile. She rather wishe 
it were, so that she might feel in 
flamed with that fierce, unquestioning 
loyalty to her university professor 
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which had carried her through many 
a library battle with the terrible “re- 
actionaries.” But the little priest's 
gaze was gentle and pitying. He 
actually seemed to like her, and in 
spite of herself she felt honored. 


She had been born and reared in 
the belief that Roman Catholic priests 
only for the purpose of de- 
priving human beings of their liberty. 
But it now seemed more likely that 
Father Neal was the one person in the 


existed 


world who could give her back her 
liberty. What strange thoughts she 
was thinking! She, who had always 
believed herself so free, catching a 
fleeting glance of liberty for the first 
Wasn't there some- 
thing about the Truth making one 


time in her life! 


free? Could not one be a prisoner of 
lies and not realize it—but go on ly- 
ing and enslaving others in the same 
lie? After all, there were two sides to 
every question, and what did she 
know of the side? By what 
authority did she believe that all the 
answers she had been taught were the 
Shouldn't she find out 
before she went on teaching them to 
others? What peace could she ever 
find if she spent all her life giving 


other 


right answers? 


people the wrong answers? 


“Well 
I suppose you are right, Father. We 
are not so liberal as we think we are.” 
“There have been broken homes,” 


“Well, 


she murm ured 


said Father Neal reflectively, ‘“tand 
childless couples, thanks to human 
You yourself 
childlike people can -be—” 
Paula nodded brightly. That was 
always what thrilled her about people 
their child-like dependence—what 
made her want to tell them what to 
do. Her gaze darkened at this thought. 


And what was she telling them? 


reason. know how 


“They love to follow new advice,” 
pursued Father. “The spell of novelty 
means more to them than the spell of 
truth, sometimes. But sad to say, 
when the new advice proves to be 
ah—unsound, they become as guinea- 
pigs—the victims of a tragic, irrespon- 
sible experiment.” 

Paula’s eyes widened at the very 
idea of the 
against her favorite social theories. 
But Father Neal had plainly suggested 


that there was such evidence 


existence of evidence 


and it 
would be well for her to examine it 

She was still staring at her well 
polished desk when he rose. “Thank 
you for your time, Miss Barton,” he 
smiled, extending his hand. 
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Paula’s smile was as bright as ever 
as she shook his hand. But her eyes 
were troubled. 


“Thank you, Father,” she retorted. 
“Would you mind if I paid you a re- 
turn visit someday? I want to ask you 
some questions. You see, I’ve just dis- 
covered that I’m not a liberal at all.” 


“T would be glad to see you,” said 
Father Neal, “any time you want to 


come.” 


“I know all about the theories of 
human beings,” confessed Paula as 
they walked to the door. “But I don’t 
know anything about God. To put it 
After all, 
human beings haven't done very well 
with their theories—not when you 
really look at the evidence.” 


mildly, I've been unfair. 


This time it was Father Neal’s turn 
to smile encouragingly. Paula watched 
him as he walked with quiet dignity 
through the busy library, teeming 
with restless fiction addicts and exam- 
ridden students. Tears stung her lids. 


But as she turned back to her book- 
laden desk, she muttered with grim 
determination, “Ill make it—some- 
how—if I have to tear my whole life 


apart.” 
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“Teach All Nations!” 


There was nothing small about Our Lord’s command to His Apostles, 
was their business to convert a hostile world to Him. 


“I AM WITH YOU ALL DAYS” 


This pledge of Our Lord made it possible for the eleven to start carrying out His Command. With Christ 
Himself living in them and acting through them, these Apostles planted the faith in a hundred different lands. 


TODAY CHRIST NEEDS NEW APOSTLES 


To teach, direct, and make holy the members of His Mystical Body Christ wants priests. 
Body and bring true peace to all nations will require the services of many more courageous volunteers. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


If you have good health, good will, and reasonable ability in study YOU may be among those Christ calls. 
If you want details on the Seminary training of candidates for the Atonement priesthood, write to: Rev. Father 
Rector, S. A., St. John’s Atonement Seminary, Graymoor, Garrison, N, Y. 


CO-OPERATORS 


Maybe the priesthood is not for you. Christ still meeds cooperators in the lay ranks of His Church. Brothers 
are laymen who take vows to serve Him faithfully, humbly perhaps, but perfectly. 
can be obtained from: Rev. Father Master, S. A., St. Joseph’s House, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


He told eleven of them that it 


To extend that 


Information about their life 




















HAVE been just reading a de- 

description, by Archbishop Down- 

ey of Liverpool, of the convert. 
This is what he said: “he has enthu- 
siasm. He has entered into a new 
world of beauty, solace and delight. 
He longs to tell the world all that he 
has found in the city of truth. He 
wishes all men to share in his joys and 
benedictions. The great things that 
an old Catholic takes for granted are 
to him matters of increasing wonder- 
ment.” 

When I read those words, I 
thought of the man we affectionately 
know as G.K.C.—the burly English- 
man whose writings are a shout of 
joy announcing the fact that he had 
been reborn and saw the world as 
though it has been just created. And 
there came to my mind the lines he 
entitled The Convert. Here is the 
concluding stanza: 


The sages have a hundred maps to 
give 

That trace their crawling cosmos 
like a tree, 

They rattle reason out through 
many a sieve 

That stores the sand and lets the 
gold go free: 

And all these things are less than 
dust to me 

Because my name is Lazarus and 
I live. 


I have italicised the last line because 
it expresses in a striking manner not 
only his own experience but that of 
many thousand other converts who, in 
being themselves reborn, have seen 


“ 


a new heaven and a new earth” 
where previously all had been flat, 
stale and unprofitable. Chesterton, as 
I remember him, was like a boy star- 
ing about him with amazement at 
what to the sophisticated were just 


By Stanley B. James 
1K 


commonplace things. He was always 


like that. He could 


see the world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of his 

hand 

And eternity in an hour. 

Some of his earlier Essays were on 
such subjects as an umbrella and a 
piece of chalk. In these very ordinary 
objects he could note (having the 
eyes of a child) a wealth of signifi- 
cance and make them the text for a 
whole philosophy. It was this fresh- 
ness of vision, a natural gift, which, 
when he came into the Church, was 
supernaturalised, so that he did, in- 
deed, feel like Lazarus risen from the 
tomb. 

I can well imagine that an experi- 
ence of this sort must make those 
whom we call “born Catholics” some- 
what envious. Even though their faith 
has remained firm and the practice of 
their religion has not slackened, they 
are conscious that the things which ex- 
cite the convert’s wonder are to them 
stale. They do not quite understand 
his enthusiasm and may even feel in- 
clined to smile at it. Having been 
brought up in the Faith, they take it 
for granted as they do the persons and 
objects of their home. 
become a routine and piety runs in 
ruts. It is all very soothing but quite 
unexciting. Reason tetls them that it 
really is wonderful that the God 
Who made heaven and earth should 
approach us so closely in the Blessed 
Sacrament. The fact that in prayer 
we can talk with Him face to face 
should be startling. The privileges 
which Holy Baptism bestows on us, 
when we think of and use them, 
should make us feel like millionaires. 
Unfortunately, tells 


Religion has 


though reason 





Saint Brancis’ Secret 


us this, our actual experience is quite 
different. 

And yet it must be possible for 
“born Catholics” to enjoy the fresh 
vision of the new-comer. That is not 
just theory; we can point to facts 
which confirm the theory. Has it 
ever occurred to you that St. Francis 
himself was a “born Catholic”? That 
that 
capacity for seeing all things new, 


exuberant youthfulness of his, 


that romanticism which was yet 9 
realistic and the gaiety which infected 
his disciples and made them think 
and act like a pack of children ona 
holiday were manifested in one whos 
childhood was spent in a Catholic 
country and in a Catholic family 
where the Christian Revelation and 
the rites of the Church were as famil- 
iar and as native as were the hills 
around Assisi. 


Now how was it that a youth 
brought up under these conditions 
could feel and act like a novice? What 
was his secret and can it be trany 
mitted to others so that they, too, can 
Perhaps the 
best way of answering those questions 
is by a reference to St. Jerome. The 
connection is not very clear but I 


become young again? 


hope I can let you see that there is 
a connection. 

In the Rome of the fourth 
when the Saint was living there, the 
days had 
passed. Persecutions were a thing of 
the past. The Church had been ree 
ognised by the imperial Power. Mem 


century, 


heroic spirit of earlier 


bership was longer the costly 
thing it had been. With the new cor 


spiritual 


no 


ditions came relaxation of 
and moral vigilance. Licentiousnes 
increased, The atmosphere was n0 
favorable to holiness, and Jerome fled 
and eventually settled in Bethlehem 
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where undertook the stupendous 
task of translating the Bible into 
Latin, producing at last the version 


we know as the Vulgate. 


This return to our Lord’s birthplace 
and to the land in which the Church 
had its origin was both literal and 
symbolic. In producing his transla- 
tion of the Scriptures St. Jerome went 
back to the source of inspiration. It 
renewed for him the childhood of the 
Faith. Learned man though he was, 
he went over once more the A.B.C. 
of the Christian Revelation, that on 
which the whole structure of Catholic 
Theology is built. And, doing this in 
Bethlehem, he must have recaptured, 
to some extent at least, the spirit of 
holy innocence so closely associated 
with the place. 


In a different way and in another 
period, St. Francis did the same. 
Growing up in the household of a 
wealthy merchant immersed in busi- 
ness cares, the boy revolted. Com- 
merce had no attractions for him. 
He had and retained beyond boyhood 
the boy’s love of romantic adventure. 
Dreams of chivalry filled his mind; he 
would be another of those paladins 
that had Palestine, not to 
pray and meditate, but to fight. But 
this dream faded. The Crusades, as 
he discovered later by actual experi- 
ence, were conducted in anything but 
the spirit of the 
their emblem. He was ill at ease, un- 
settled, without a vocation in life. 
Then it was there fell upon his ears 
the words of the Gospel telling how 
Jesus sent out His disciples In utter 
poverty to preach the Good News of 
the Kingdom. 


gone to 


Cross which was 


It is not difficult to understand the 
effect which this story had on the 
youth. It was the story of young men 
serving a Leader Whom they revered 
and loved going forth under His or- 
ders with simple intention and high 
hearts to conquer the world. Francis 
caught the infection of their enthusi- 
asm. As he listened, the intervening 
centuries were forgotten; he was back 
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in the days of primitive, unsophisti- 
cated faith. Swept forward on the 
wave of their great commission and 
buoyed up by Jesus’ promises, these 
young men felt capable of anything; 
they would be able to drive out de- 
heal the sick and raise the 
dead. They had no cares—the means 
of livelihood would be provided; they 
could concentrate all their attention 
on proclaiming the Kingdom of God. 
It was one of those revolutionary mo- 
ments in history when the New Age 
seems very near. The intervening val- 
ley was not yet visible. The disillu- 
sionment threatened by the crucifixion 
of their Leader and by their own fail- 
ures was still to come. In imagination, 
Francis saw them going out their di- 
vers ways, two and two, bursting in 
on the mundane and commonplace 
routine of villages and towns with 
their glorious News, startling the 
worldly-minded into a recognition of 
Divine Power in their midst by mirac- 
ulous cures. The tide was with them. 
Far behind them were the days when 
they had worried over the price of 
fish and listened apathetically to the 
prosaic preaching of elderly rabbis. 
It was their day, or, rather, Christ’s. 
They held their heads high, as be- 


came the messengers of a King, and 


mons, 


the blood ran swiftly in their veins. 
They were dreaming dreams and see- 
ing visions. Like children they won- 
dered at the freshness of the world. 
Never had it seemed more beautiful. 
It was youth’s Golden Age. 

St. Francis, I say, caught the in- 
fection of their enthusiasm.. Could he 
asked 
himself, reproduce this experience of 
the first. Most men would have ar- 
gued strongly against the supposition 
ind talked about “putting back the 
hands of the clock.” The wise and 
prudent shaken their 
heads and smiled sagaciously at the 
very idea. The world, they would 
have said, was growing too old for 
that sort of thing. But Francis had 
faith that God would be able to ful- 
fill the of his dream. He 


PRT nI ene 


in the thirteenth century, he 


have 


would 


promise 
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would return not only in imagination 
but in reality to the first century. He 
believed that it was possible for him 
as a Christian to go back to the birth- 
place of his religion, to be born again, 
to revive the joy of his First Com- 
And, because he believed, 


munion. 
so it was. 


Unless I am mistaken, we are ap- 
proaching a time when Christianity 
will be reborn. Do you remember 
those words of Pius XI, uttered short- 
ly before his death, in which he ex- 
pressed a similar belief? “It is a new 
world,” said the aged pontiff, “that 
must burst out of a crucible in which 
so many different forces are boiling. 
Let us thank God that He lets us live 
among the present problems. It is no 
longer permitted to anyone to be 
mediocre. Everyone has the impera- 
tive duty of remembering that he has 
a mission to fulfill, that of doing the 
impossible, each within the limits of 
his activity, to bring the world back 
to Christ. Only by being radicals of 
the right will Catholics have the dy- 
namism to withstand the radicals of 
the left, and to conquer the world for 
Christ.” Coming from a septuagina- 
rian, those were brave words. They 
prove that the Pope amid all the cares 
and surrounded by all the grandeur of 
the Vatican shared the simple faith of 
the Little Poor Man of Assisi, the 
faith that we and the world can be 
born again. 


That is St. Francis’ secret. It sug- 
gests that we go back to the spirit of 
the Gospels, that we try to recapture 
the courage, hope and joy of the pio- 
neers and that we do this by studying 
the records of those early days. Let 
us read again the story I have retold 
and the marvelous pages of the Acts, 
piercing the crust that familiarity has 
formed till we can hear and feel the 
heart-beat of the First Century. The 
Holy Spirit did not come at Pentecost 
on a temporary visit but to be an 
abiding Presence within the Church. 
What He gave when He descended 


on the Apostles He can give again. 
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WESTWARD BY COMMAND By 
Maire Cotter. Cork, Ireland: The Mer- 
cier Press. 10 shillings, 6 pence 
Here we have another book heralding 

the glories of America’s Citizen Saint. Miss 

Cotter leads us through the awe-inspiring 

trail of the frail nur and 

we find them almost like a fairy tale. The 

>cret of Mother stant suc- 

ss lay in her motto 

Him Who 

h a battle cry our 
planted the faith deep ir 
ved Central America and 

thousands of Italian immigrants uttered 

throughout the two Ar Miss Cotter 


s achievements, 


Cabrini’s cor 
“a Car 
strengtheneth 
saint 


» all things 


With 


excellent job in ng before us 
feats which Mother Cabrini acc 
depicting the ct 
the soft-spoken, indomitable little 
All who want to form some »a of the 
greatness of Mother Cabrini and the “im 
possible” tasks performed by h would 
greatly profit by reading “Westward By 
Command.’ B.C 


does at 
heroic 
plished, and ir racter of 


saint 


THE CRUSADE OF 
John DeMarchi 
& Sons, $1.25 

A concise account of the apparitions of 
Our Lady at Fatima woven together from 
the testimonies of those who played an 
intimate part in that great drama. The 
book not only makes delightful reading in 
its presentation of an eyewitness account 
of those apparitions, but also presents a 
challenge to all the children of the Mother 
of God to quicken their devotion to her 
Immaculate Heart. The title is well chosen 
for it expresses the fundamental theme of 
the book—an appeal from the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary herself to all her devoted 
children to make reparation in their daily 


lives for W.B 


FATIMA By 
New York: P. J. Kenedy 


sinners 


HUGH DORMER’S DIARIES 
minster, Md.: Newman $2.50 
In the welter of books emanating from 

war experiences, there is bound to be one 

of more than ephemeral value. Such is 
this sensitive yet profound record of the 
experiences and thoughts of a young cap- 
tain in the Irish Guards, selected for 
thrilling endeavors in enemy-occupied 

‘france, and fated to die, in the Norman- 

dy invasion, a hero at the age of twenty- 

five. In a note to his mother, appended 
to the Diaries and published with them, 

Hugh Dormer wrote: “Ideals are romantic 

and noble at a distance and they shine 

through men like light through alabaster, 
but the mechanism of their practical ac- 
complishment in the world is often sordid 
in the extreme.” Death and carnage re- 
volted the delicate sensitivities of a firmly- 
disciplined Catholic youth; yet with the 


West- 


oy 


zeal of a crusader he plunged himself into 
the very worst of the open to 
those qualified in a pattern of total war. 
And in spite of the awfulness of the de- 
structive work he was engaged in, a work 
bereft of any of the color or glory former- 
ly associated with military valor, through- 
out it all he kept his ideals—to h 

but to love 5 
only for the purp 
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dangers 


ate evil, 
to destroy, but 


oses of building up again 


ones enemies 


freedom and > tragedy 
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THE CON- 
LIFE. Translated by 
Josephine Suelzer. Westmin- 
Newman. $2.50 
Ancient Chris- 
gs into English for 
treatise of the obscure 
uborated the distinction 
and the contemplative 
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tian Writers series brir 
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THE FIRST FREEDOM. By 
Parsons, S. ] J 
Mullen. $2.25 
The first provision of the Bill of Rights, 

passed as the first amendment to the Con- 

stitution of the United States, reads as 
follows: “Congress shall make no laws re- 
establishment of 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Mrs. Dinah Giovannini, Harry Nugent, 
Mary Banks, Cassie McKeever, Peter 
Smith, Michael Ward, Mrs. Isabella 
Magee 

Miss Annie O’Brien, Magdalena Mohr, 
Alice Mullane, Elizabeth Gunther, Dom- 
inick J. Barry, Mrs. Ann O'Toole, Tillie 
J. Tosi, Ernest H. Tosi, Mrs. Thomas 
Flynn, Jane McDougall, Bernard J. 
Loonam, Mrs. Ellen Banks, Leonard Pahl. 





prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Itig 
well to cite the actual text, in view of the 
present violence of the attacks or 
existence of Catholic schools, and 
also of the interpretations 
Supreme Court on the propriety 
ing religion in public schools during 
hours. The American attitude toy 
ligion has travelled a long way fro 
the Northwest Ord 

) 1787, and readit 

morality, and knowledge beir 
sary to gooc vernment and the 
of mankind, schools and the meat 
cation shall be forever encouraged 
iccording to many vocal experts 
should be obliterated forev 
school systems of our country 

For the very reason that even Catholig 

night be unduly impressed by > recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Me 
Collum Case, Father Parsons traces in 
this volume the history of the attitude 
toward religion and education on the part 
of federal and state governments from the 
days of the framing of the Constitution 
down to the hour. His review is 
factual and oned. No clearer 
exposition of the in attitude or the 
reasons for it has yet appeared in print, 
Every informed Catholic should be familiar 
with its contents. 
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THOU ANDI. By John Duffy, C.S.SR, 
Boston: Bruce Humphries. $1.50 


AS THE SWEET SEASONS ROLL 
By Emery E. Petho. Bost Bruce 
Humphries. $1.75. 

Two collections by contemporary 
priests with a respons¢ 
beauty of their America 
poets manifest precision of imagery 
insight of the God's 
world 


poet 
to the 
Both 
and aa 
external 


genuine 


native 


message of 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF 


THE EAST. VOL. 1: 

Communion with Rome 

Attwater. Milwaukee: Bruce $4.00. 

About a dozen years ago Mr. Attwater's 
“Catholic Eastern Churches” made its sul 
stantial contribution to the popular literw 
ture on Oriental rites. Well written, i 
brought home to many E h-speaking 
readers the manifold variatic rite of 
Oriental Catholics, with sidelights on theif 
political, and cultural back 
grounds. The events of the past ten yeaft 
have outmoded much of this informatiog; 
this plus a demand for a new edition ha 
resulted in “The Christian Churches of 
the East.’ It does not aim to be anything 
more than a guide for begin in 
it achieves its purpose, being informative 
without ever being boring. —DD. 
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